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Uruguayan Trade Slow; Cattle 
Shipments Smaller Than Usual 


The Uruguayan economy in June reflected increasing inflationary 
pressure requiring larger public and private outlays to meet existing 
obligations. Meanwhile, employment, production, and exports declined. 

Rainfall was abundant in most areas and, in general, winter pastur- 
age good. The shortage of fat marketable cattle was further intensified, 


however, as a continuing consequence 
of the substantial decline in the size of 
herds. Sheep ranchers were optimistic 
over the coming wool clip, which was 
expected to exceed that of last season 
in both quantity and quality. The 
sunflower harvest still in progress was 
estimated to be relatively small— 
68,000 metric tons—an amount un- 
likely to permit exports. 

The area planted to wheat this year 
was expected to be greater than last 
year’s, despite the Government’s new 
lower floor price for producers—a 
base price of 14 pesos per 100 net kilo- 
grams, as compared with 16.50 pesos in 
previous years. The Government an- 
nounced that 432,000 metric tons of 
wheat from the last crop were avail- 
able for export; of this amount, 305,000 
tons were already committed to Brazil. 

The wool market was extremely dull. 
Prices fell to the season’s lowest level, 
and unsold stocks at the month’s end 
approximated 40,000 tons, or about 
two-fifths of the last clip and carry- 
over. June exports totaled 12,201 bales 
and brought combined exports for the 
current season—October 1, 1954-June 
30, 1955—tto 94,322 bales, or 21 percent 
less than the volume for the like pe- 
riod last season. As in previous months, 
the Netherlands, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom were the 
leading markets. 


Cattle Receipts Smaller 


The slaughtering departments of 
the large foreign packers remained 
closed, and cattle entering the Monte- 
video market were principally for the 
Government’s Frigorifico Nacional, 
which reportedly received adequate 
supplies for its operations. However, 
cattle shipments into Montevideo were 
said to be smaller than usual in June 
and contained a larger than normal 
amount of the lean canner type. 

Following unrest among idle pack- 
ing-house workers and numerous 
meetings between Government and 
industry officials, the Government is- 
sued two decrees, dated July 1, which 
were expected to result in slaughter 





resumption by foreign packers. The 
decrees provided slaughter quotas and 
an aggregate total of 15,500 metric 
tons of beef for export packers, in 
addition to cost-price guaranties, and 
a more favorable exchange rate for 
exports of canned meat and meat ex- 
tract—2.35 pesos to the dollar instead 
of 2.20 pesos. The provisions of the 
decrees expire at the end of 1955. 
Because of the cattle shortage, it 
was commonly believed that the for- 
eign packers would be able to operate 
only part time and that they would 
have difficulty in reaching the aggre- 
gate volume envisaged by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government took no 
action on the promise of the previous 
administration to pay the three for- 
eign packers 6.3 million pesos in com- 
pensation for their 1954 losses. 


Financial Situation Tight 


The money situation continued 
tight, and there was no foreseeable 
prospect of improvement. The small 
income derived from the limited wool 
and meat exports were badly felt. The 
market for dry cattle hides and sheep- 
skins was almost at a standstill, while 
sales of salted cattle hides were re- 
stricted largely to the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Bankers reported that foreign bills 
were paid promptly but that domestic 
collections in nearly all lines were 
slower than in the preceding month. 
A spot check indicated that June sales 
of food wholesalers were equivalent in 
volume to those in May. On the other 
hand, because of weakened buying 
power and increasing unemployment, 
retailers were said to be extending 
more credit and, in turn, were being 
forced to delay payment of their ac- 
counts. 

Spokesmen for the textile industry 
indicated that operations were near 
the minimum level, with very small 
forward orders. Cement and construc- 
tion-iron sales were said to be hold- 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases g 
world trade—ranging from co 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import reg. 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through th 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depar,. 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the bug. 
ness centers of the United 
the Field Offices are staffed wi 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developmen 
in the United States and abroag 
Aided by the current informatigg 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they ap 
well equipped to serve world tradey 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of som 
900 cooperative offices—local chan- 
bers of commerce and other bug. 
ness organizations—w hich hay 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
he N. Mex., Room 321 Post Offic 


g. 
—— 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &. 
ldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal me 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Courthous. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple &t. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone do0k. 





Harold C. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Unemployment Reaches New Low 





Belgian Economy Maintains 


The Belgian economy completed one of its best quarters at the 


end of June. 


The country’s prosperity was based on the demand for large quanti- 
ties of commodities, particularly iron and steel products, metallurgical 


s, and coal, rather than on high prices. 


considered basically healthy, with the 
exception of the textile, rolling stock, 
and leather sections. 

Unemployment was the lowest in 7 
years, resulting in increased domestic 
purchasing power, savings, and con- 
sumption. Exports, as well as the im- 
port of raw materials to supply the 
Belgian processing industry, remained 
high. 

With a large segment of the economy 
operating under prosperous condi- 
tions, its financial base has expanded 
steadily. However, the retail price 
index, primarily as a result of reduced 
prices for agricultural products, 
showed a tendency to decline in the 
quarter. The increase in the whole- 
sale price index was nominal. This 
price stability is considered of prime 
significance by many in Belgium who 
hope that increased productivity, 
under conditions of steady prices, 
will improve the country’s competi- 
tive position. 


Industrial Activity High 


The level of industrial activity in 
the second quarter of 1955 was higher 
than in 1954’s best quarter. In some 
industries—notably coal and steel— 
production was at full capacity, limited 
by the number of mine workers avail- 
we and by usable steel-making facili- 

es. 

The textile problem _ centered 
around unremunerative prices caused 
by intense foreign competition and 
disappearing former markets, which 
resulted in such low profits and un- 
certain prospects that needed modern- 
ation and rationalization were not 
undertaken. Rolling stock inactivity 
resulted from declining orders over 
the past few years and an inability 
to shift production easily to other 
lines of endeavor. The leather in- 
dustry, with many small firms, was 
in a position analogous to that of the 
textile industry. Use of both rubber 
and plastic products in lieu of leather 
goods also continued to hamper ac- 
tivity in this industry. 


Trade Balance Improves 
Foreign trade in the second quarter 
Probably was slightly below that of 
the first quarter, but well ahead of 
the corresponding quarter of 1954. 
The decline is generally attributed to 
fewer working days—in a number of 
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Industrial activity was 





national and religious holidays fall 
in this quarter—rather than to any 
slowdown in the steadily improving 
economic situation. 


Export statistics for April and May 
show a moderate downward move- 
ment from the record high attained 
in March, but rise again in June, 
bringing the total for the quarter 
almost to the level of the first quarter. 
During the first 6 months of 1955 
exports totaled 67,039 million francs 
as compared with 55,316 million francs 
for the like period of 1954. (1 Belgian 
franc—US$0.02.) 

Statistics by destination are not yet 
available for the quarter. Exports 
during the first 4 months of this year 
increased 26 percent to European 
destinations compared with a year 
ago, 33 percent to North America, 43 
percent to Oceania, and 23 percent 
to South America, while the average 
increase to all destinations was 22 
percent. Exports to the United States 
during April and May were below those 
of March, but above corresponding 
months of 1954. 


In the first 5 months of 1955 im- 
ports were valued at 57,163 million 
francs, compared with 52,357 million 
francs a year ago. The continued high 
level of imports in the same period 
is considered a good barometer of 
future industrial activity since a 
large portion of these imports are 
raw and semifinished materials proc- 
essed in Belgium for domestic con- 
sumption and reexport. 
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High Level 


Although statistics by country of 
origin are not yet available for the 
second quarter, details for the first 
4 months show a considerable change 
in the origin of merchandise as com- 
pared with the same period in 1954. 


Latin American Imports Decline 


While total imports in the period in- 
creased about 10 percent, imports from 
South and Central America declined 
nearly 35 percent, as compared with 
increases in imports from North Amer- 
ica of 24 percent; Asia, 18 percent; 
Africa, 17 percent; and Europe and 
Oceania, each 10 percent. This de- 
cline in imports from Latin America 
is largely accounted for by decreased 
imports of coffee from Brazil, Haiti, 
and Guatemala and cereals from 
Argentina. Latin America’s participa- 
tion in Belgian imports dropped from 
8 percent in 1954 to 5 percent in 1955. 


During the first 2 months of the 
second quarter the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade rose from 60 million in 
April to 1,640 million francs in May, 
bringing the deficit for the first 5 
months to 2,087 million francs. This is 
considerably less than the 6,860-mil- 
lion franc deficit of the like period in 
1954. The May deficit, highest since 
Sepember 1954, resulted from an in- 
crease in imports of 670 million francs 
over the preceding month and a de- 
cline in exports of 903 million francs. 
The deficit is not causing great con- 
cern since the basic economy of the 
country is quite satisfactory and the 
causes for the deficit are considered 
to be temporary. The ratio between ex- 
ports and imports is expected to be 
more favorable in ensuing months. 


Imports From U. 8S. Up 


Belgian imports from the United 
States in the first 4 months of 1955 
were consistently higher than the 
monthly average for 1953 and 1954 
and there was no indication that there 
would be any significant changes in 
the next few months. 

In April 1955 the adverse balance 
of trade with the United States, 
totaling 383 million francs, was re- 
duced nearly one-half of that for 
March. This is only slightly above 
the average monthly figure for 1954. 

Exports to the United States in the 
first 5 months of 1955 totaled 3,909 
million francs and showed a consider- 
able decline in the first 2 months of 
the second quarter. The biggest drop 
occurred in May and is apparently 
an annual seasonal occurrence. The 
principal decline in May occurred in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Paraguayan Economic Conditions Varied 


Conditions in some segments of the Paraguayan economy were favor- 
able in the first half of 1955, whereas the situation in others was unsat- 


isfactory. 


Employment was high, stores remained filled with imported mer- 
chandise, substantial progress was made toward public works and other 


improvements that will benefit the 
country within the next few years, 
and the Government took steps to at- 
tract foreign investors. 

However, the country’s financial sit- 
uation became increasingly precarious, 
state economic controls were intensi- 
fied, most productive enterprises found 
themselves in difficult straits, and 
shortages of essential foodstuffs de- 
veloped. 

The Chamber of Representatives in 
February passed a foreign investment 
code which states that foreign capital 
may enter in the form of foreign cur- 
rencies, raw materials and semimanu- 
factures, supplies and equipment, 
machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment. Such capital entering in the 
form of goods will not be subject to 
customs duties; and exports pro- 
duced by new foreign investment 
will be free from duties provided that 
they are new export items. Exchange 
for remittances of profit and amorti- 
zation payments will be permitted up 
to 20 percent per year. Income taxes 
on new foreign industries will be at 
75 percent of prevailing rates, for 
terms varying from 5 to 10 years. 

The Economic Coordination Coun- 
cil in May approved a proposal for the 
signing of an investment guaranty 
agreement with the United States, 
covering both convertibility of cur- 
rency and nonexpropriation. The proj- 
est was passed to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs for further study. 


Payments Made on Foreign Debts 


The 1954 budget was prorated 
through January and February to al- 
low time for consideration of the 1955 
budget. The new budget, passed by the 
Chamber of Representatives late in 
March, was approximately 900 million 
guaranies, an increase of some 25 per- 
cent over 1954. 


All payments on foreign indebted- 
ness were made regularly in the first 
half year. The Central Bank’s net 
foreign-exchange reserves, which had 
stood at $12 million at the beginning 
of 1954, were $4.4 million at the be- 
ginning of 1955. The reserves dropped 
to a low of $2.9 million as of April 30, 
but rose under the impetus of the 
export season and restrictions on im- 
ports to $4.1 million at the end of 
June. 

The official exchange rate remained 
at 21 guaranies to the dollar in the 
first 6 months of 1955. The official 
free rate started the year at 61.50/63.30 
but was raised to 64.50/65.00 in May. 
The exchange house rate started at 73 
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in January, dropped to 67.50 in Febru- 
ary, and rose gradually to 79 at the 
end of June. The official free rate 
zor the Argentine peso dropped 10 
points in the period to 2.45 guaranies 
per peso, which is believed to repre- 
sent a weakening of the peso rather 
than a strengthening of the guarani. 

Despite the guarani’s apparent sta- 
bility, the Central Bank performed a 
partial devaluation in April by the ex- 
pedient of placing agricultural imple- 
ments and tractors in import exchange 
categories calling for higher exchange 
rates. This measure does not affect 
imports from Argentina and thus in- 
creases the already considerable com- 
petitive advantage afforded that coun- 
try by the Bank. 


New Credit Regulations Set 


The Central Bank extended “swap” 
operations to cover not only dollars 
and pounds but also Swiss and Belgian 
francs; Netherlands guilders; and 
Swedish crowns. The Paraguayan 
swap operation provides that holders 
of foreign exchange who surrender 
voluntarily the foreign exchange to 
the Central Bank may later receive it 
back at the same rate. The Bank 
established new credit regulations 
which give first priority to consumer 
industries rather than export indus- 
tries and agriculture, as had been the 
Bank’s previous practice. Credits to 
cover changes in exchange rates ap- 
plicable to imports also were author- 
ized. 

The asuncion branch of the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation increased its 
capital frem 15 million to 25 million 
guaranies in preparation for extensive 
credit operations under the 1955-56 
Economic Union Agreement. The 
Bank of London and South America 
was denied permission to remit its 
1954 profits on the grounds that its 
reserves had been below the legal 
minimum for the past 6 years. The 
bank was requested to use the funds 
to increase its capital. 

Private banks were forbidden to 
deal in the official free exchange mar- 
ket except for import-export trans- 
actions because exchange houses had 
been licensed to perform that function. 
On the other hand; foreign exchange 
for motor-vehicle imports can be 
bought only from banks, according to 
an April ruling. 


The Joint Paraguayan-Argentine 
Economic Commission’s proposal that 
border trade be administered by re- 
gional boards rather than by customs 


a, 


agents was accepted by the re 
governments. The extension of border 
trade concessions to interior towns 
means of parcel post also was ag, 
cepted. 

Paraguay established a frontier ey. 
port quota of 2.225 million guaranies 
monthly, which later was raised t 
2.350 million. The frontier impor 
trade with Argentina proved so 
lar in Asuncion that in May the 
Paraguayan Government established 
a system of border-crossing permits 
to prevent the import quota being 
oversubscribed. Argentina made emer. 
gency shipments of 2,000 tons of sugar 
and 6,640 tons of flour to Pa 
under the terms of the Economic Up. 
ion Agreements. 

Early in June, the two countries 
signed their 1955-56 trade agreement, 
which called for Paraguayan exports 
totaling $18 million and Argentine ex. 
ports totaling $21.5 million. The lists 
of products to be exchanged were ex- 
panded, and Argentina agreed to ex- 
tend import credits to Paraguayan 
importers provided they were backed 
by Central Bank irrevocable paper. 


In February, Uruguay granted Para- 
guay intransit warehouse facilities in 
Montevideo, and the two countries 
started negotiations on a protocol to 
their 1953 Payments Agreement. The 
negotiations culminated in an agree- 
ment, signed in July, which accords 
Paraguay partial payment in dispos- 
able currencies for its exports to 
Uruguay. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 8, 1955, p. 9.) 


Early in the year, the Central 
Bank’s first import exchange offer for 
1955, in an unspecified amount, highly 
favored Argentina. Importers of in- 
dustrial equipment were required # 
present offers from three countries 
for each installation, two of which 
must have been from payments agree- 
ment countries. The bank also issued 
its second import call, also in an u- 
specified amount, for tractors, trucks, 
and station wagons. 


Short-Term Credits Authorized 


Short-term credits by the Central 
Bank to importers for purposes of 
paying transportation and customs 
charges were authorized until April 
28, thus continuing the Government's 
1954 campaign to clear the docks. 
Because of the general cash shortage 
and the number of transactions on 
which exchange rates had been raised 
after goods had been shipped, the 
docks remained full. 


To prevent the banking of commis- 
sions abroad, a January bank resolu- 
tion stated that all import proposals 
must specify the commissions to be 
paid to local representatives of foreign 
firms. To encourage the use of priv- 
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ately held exchange, time limits and 
limitations as to origin of goods in 
official free market import exchange 
transactions were revoked in April. 

The Central Bank on April 12 im- 

a ruling that all imports must 
be covered by irrevocable letters of 
credit, and raised the necessary ad- 
yance deposits on imports to 70 per- 
cent on some types of merchandise. 
This ruling was opposed by the Fed- 
eration of Production, Industry, and 
Commerce (FEPRINCO), which stated 
that the measure would tie up work- 
ing capital for lengthy periods, work 
an especial hardship on small import- 
ers, and destroy the country’s good 
eredit rating. The Central Bank re- 
fused to reconsider its resolution on 
the grounds that the interests of the 
consumer and the country as a whole 
were well served by the measure. 

Exports of yerba mate were pro- 
hibited March 15-June 30, because of 
a scarcity of the product for home 
consumption. Exports of alligator 
skins were banned March 15-August 
390 on the grounds that the animals 
were necessary for insect and snake 
control. 

On March 6 the Central Bank 
granted slight increases in the subsi- 
dies paid for cotton, hide, and tobac- 
co exports. In June it increased sub- 
sidies on exports of lumber, yerba 
mate, copra, and coco-berry oil to 
payments agreement countries. Pre- 
sumably both measures were designed 
to increase exports to those countries. 


Domestic Shortages Develop 


In the domestic market, flour 
entered into short supply and was 
placed on the ration list on February 
20. Shortages of yerba mate, sugar, 
alcohol fuel, potatoes, and cooking oil 
also developed and reached the serious 
stage in June. Powdered milk was 
placed under Government control in 
June to prevent a shortage. The Gov- 
ernment took strong measures to 
prevent black marketing. 


Prolonged heat and drought during 
the first quarter of 1955 resulted in the 
corn crop’s failure and_ seriously 
affected the cotton crop. Premature 
ripening of cotton made extensive re- 
planting necessary, and the second 
planting was impaired by heavy rains 
in May and June. The first harvest 
brought in approximately 25,000 tons 
of low-grade, short-staple cotton, 
whereas the second harvest was ex- 
pected to total approximately 40,000 
tons of unginned cotton, also of low 
classifications. 

The drought proved a boon to to- 
bacco planters, who increased their 
plantings of the black variety favored 
by River Plate smokers, and obtained 
& bumper crop. The harvest was 
financed by the bank of Paraguay, 
Which also bought up a small un- 
marketable surplus. 


Chaco cattle ranches suffered the 
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combined effects of 1954 floods, which 
had drowned out much pasturage, and 
the 1955 drought. Many cattle died 
on the range, and the loss would have 
ben greater had not the Government 
authorized an export packer to 
slaughter 55,000 head, an increase of 
30,000 over the 1954 figure. At the 
same time, the head tax on slaughtered 
cattle: was raised to 40 guaranies, an 
increase of 45 percent. 

The 1955 rice harvest was un- 
affected by the weather. The Govern- 
ment made special fuel rations avail- 
able to rice growers for harvest pur- 
poses. The sugar crop also was better 
than expected, although the harvest 
was slow and insufficient to meet the 
country’s needs because of delays in 
making crop and harvest loans avail- 
able. On June 24, the Bank of Para- 
guay was authorized to loan 28.9 mil- 
lion guaranies to sugar producers, 
which, however, was to be advanced in 
5 monthly quotas, thus reducing the 
utility of the loan in financing har- 
vests. 


Quebracho Enterprise Expands 

Drought in the first 3 months of the 
year benefited producers of lumber 
and quebracho extract, because of the 
ease with which the trees could be 
removed from the forests. The coun- 
try’s oldest quebracho enterprise, Car- 
los Casado Ltda., started a program 
of diversification and expanded its 
activities to include caranday wax, 
cotton, cattle, and essential oils. The 
International Products Corp., the 
country’s largest quebracho producer, 
received a compromise settlement on 
dollar profit remittances and guarani 
profit retentions from the Central 
Bank after prolonged negotiations. 

The company also was granted a 
lower official export price, or aforo, 
thus lessening the amount of dollar 
exchange which must be surrendered 
to the Central Bank on its exports and 
increasing the amount of freely dis- 
posable dollar exchange. The lowered 
aforo rate also was made available to 
other producers. 


Public- works developments were 
highlighted by the receipt of two Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, one in the 
amount of $7.2 million to defray dollar 
costs of installing a water supply 
system in Asuncion and the other in 
the amount of $700,000 to recondition 
and enlarge the Asuncion Interna- 
tional Airport. Work on the Coronel 
Bogado-Encarnacion and Pedro Juan 
Caballero-Concepcion highways con- 
tinued, and in February a commission 
was formed to undertake construction 
of a highway from Asuncion to Fila- 
delfia, in the Chaco. The U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission will provide technical 
assistance in this project.—Emb., 
Asuncion. 
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Nicaragua Gets IBRD 
$1.5 Million Loan 


The World Bank, in participation 
with the Bank of America, has made 
a loan of $1.5 million for agricultural 
development in Nicaragua. 

The loan will finance the import of 
machinery, equipment, and materials 
to be used for land clearance, soil- 
erosion control, pasture improvement 
and milk processing, and the import of 
cattle for breeding purposes. 

The Bank of America’s participa- 
tion amounted to $735,000, represent- 
ing the first seven maturities of the 
loan, falling due from October 1, 1957, 
through October 1, 1960. The Bank of 
America participated in the loan 
without the World Bank’s guaranty. 

The loan was made to the Instituto 
de Fomento Nacional, an autonomous 
Government agency which provides 
financial and technical assistance for 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. Through the medium of ap- 
propriate loans, the Instituto will 
make the Bank-financed goods avail- 
able to various private agricultural 
enterprises—farmers, machinery op- 
erators, and owners of milk-process- 
ing plants. 

Cotton cultivation, part at the ex- 
pense of food crops, has expanded 
rapidly. Cotton-growing methods are 
creating serious soil-erosion problems. 
The Instituto therefore is promoting 
measures to expand the area available 
for the cultivation of food crops and 
to conserve the soil. About one-tenth 
of the Bank’s loan will be used to 
finance the purchase of six crawler- 
tractors for clearing timber and level- 
ing new land, and one motor grader 
for contour terracing to prevent soil 
erosion. The Instituto will supply the 
machinery on rental or hire-purchase 
terms to private operators who carry 
out these operations for farmers. 


Milk, Beef Output Encouraged 


The Instituto also is actively en- 
couraging farmers’ efforts to expand 
milk and beef production. Nearly a 
quarter of the Bank’s loan will finance 
the import of fencing wire, overhead 
irrigation plants, windmills, and hay- 
making machinery for pasture im- 
provement. Over a third of the loan 
will be used to finance the costs of 
imported installations for producer- 
owned milk processing plants. 

To improve the quality of Nica- 
ragua’s beef and milk cattle, suitable 
breeding stock will be brought in from 
other countries. The Instituto already 
has had considerable experience in 
cattle selection and importation on 
behalf of farmers and proposes to 
speed up this operation by importing 
800 head of cattle, financing their 
purchase with the remaining quarter 
of the Bank’s loan. About 10 percent 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Philippine Imports 
Heavy, Output High 


Philippine exports increased consid- 
erably in the second quarter of 1955 
over first-quarter levels as shipping 
shortages were overcome and the 
movement of export products returned 
to normal. 

Imports, however, increased, sharp- 
ly, surpassing the very high import 
level in the first quarter, with the 
result that the favorable effect of im- 
proved exports on the international 
reserves was nullified. 

A net decline of $19.9 million oc- 
curred in the reserves in the quarter, 
but a drawing of $10 million from the 
International Monetary Fund plus 
special credits from American banks 
restored the nominal level of reserves 
at the end of the quarter to $248 mil- 
lion, as compared with $254.2 million 
at the end of March 1955. 

The physical volume of production 
in the Philippines in the second quar- 
ter of 1955 remained at the high level 
reached at the end of 1954 and during 
the first quarter of the year, but there 
were signs that production was level- 
ing off. A comparison of production 
in the second quarter of 1955 with that 
of the corresponding period in 1954 
showed that sugar and lumber had 
declined substantially; abaca regis- 
tered a slight increase; coconut prod- 
ucts and logs remained at about the 
same level; and base metals, chiefly 
copper and iron ore, increased con- 
siderably. 

When production data for the first 
half of 1955 are compared with data 
for the corresponding period in 1954, 
however, some flattening out of the 
rising production curve is apparent. 

Prices for exports in the second 
quarter, although remaining relatively 
stable at 1954 year-end levels, were 
substantially below the price levels 
of the corresponding period of 1954. 
There were, however, some indications 
of firming tendencies, especially in 
the price of sugar, in the quarter. Do- 
mestic prices continued to decline. 


Investments Increase 


Investment activity in the quarter 
increased, and it appeared that the 
declining trend which continued al- 
most throughout 1954 was reversed. 
Investment interest was shown in a 
number of industries, including tex- 
tile and base-metal industries. In- 
vestment in inventories, however, 
probably declined in the quarter as 
sugar inventories were reduced with 
the resumption of normal shipping. 
Nevertheless, all indications were that 
the investment trend would rise. 

A sharp contraction of the domestic 
money supply, chiefly currency in cir- 
culation, occurred as a result of large 
imports and the Government’s fiscal 
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operations which led to a sizable 
excess of revenues over expenditures. 
At the same time, the public debt ex- 
panded sharply as the National Gov- 
ernment resorted to new borrowings 
and led to an increase in total do- 
mestic credits outstanding, although 
commercial credits contracted. 

As the quarter ended the outlook 
was for a cessation of the drain on 
international reserves as the mone- 
tary authorities took steps to restrict 
imports, and for a general stabiliza- 
tion of production and exports at the 
high volume levels reached in 1954 
and early 1955. It appeared also that 
the balance of payments would be 
held in approximate equilibrium in the 
second half of the year, provided that 
the monetary authorities adhered to 
what seemingly was a basic decision 
to prevent further declines in reserves. 


There was a possibility, however, 
that import requirements originating 
in the investment sector might mean 
additional pressures on reserves to- 
ward the end of the year. The outlook 
was for an expansion of the domestic 
money supply and improved business 
conditions as the tempo of public ex- 
penditures increases.—Emb., Manila. 


——, 


Commercial Activity 
Excellent in Panama 


The general level of business activity 
in Panama in July was highly satis. 
factory, wholesale and retail sales ex. 
ceeding those for the like period q year 
ago. 

The value of Panamanian imports 
continued to expand, and exports 
were well maintained. Shrimp ship. 
ments expanded but bananas declineg 
seasonally. 


Over 90 percent of the country’s ex. 
ports consist of bananas, shrimp, 
cacao, and abaca fiber. 

Other business indicators were fa. 
vorable in July. Electric-power con- 
sumption in Panama City and Colon 
was maintained at peak levels. Lottery 
ticket sales increased substantially, 
Bank clearings were also at record 
highs, and the Government’s finan- 
cial position was considered as most 
encouraging. 

Government income for June was 
reported as totaling an alltime high 
of $7.15 million or $2 million more 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Uruguayan Trade... . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


ing up well for the winter season, but 
new construction declined slightly. In 
Montevideo the large department 
stores reported reasonably good sales 
considering the season of the year, 
put smaller shops allegedly experi- 
enced a slump of larger than seasonal 
proportions. One informed source es- 
timated that business in general was 
about 20 percent below that of 3 
months ago. 


At the close of June the free-mar- 
ket buying rate of the Uruguayan peso 
was 3.2725 to US$1, as compared 
with 3.2625 in May and 3.2150 in April. 
As on other occasions in past months, 
the Bank of the Republic supported 
the peso by selling foreign currency 
in the free market whenever condi- 
tions warranted. 


Cost of Living Rises 


The cost of living continued to 
mount. Under pressure from bakers 
pecause of their rising production 
costs and because the Government 
had not paid some 14 million pesos 
allegedly due them in subsidies, the 
Government reduced the subsidies and 
increased the price of bread in over- 
the-counter sales by 20 percent. Prices 
of tallow, soap, and edible oils were 
also increased by about the same 
amount, and an increase in the price 
of cement was permitted. 


In Montevideo an increase in bus 
and streetcar fares was approved by 
the municipal government and sub- 
mitted to the National Council of 
Government (NCG) for consideration. 
In regard to rising prices, a member 
of the NCG proposed that ceilings be 
placed on certain primary articles, 
including edible oils, fats, soap, and 
sugar. 


As a result of rising living costs, 
there was a growing restlessness 
among workers, accompanied by de- 
mands for higher wages. Increased 
outlays to meet living costs reportedly 
were reflected by a decline in bank 
savings accounts. The broad program 
of increased taxes proposed by the 
Government at the close of the month 
also carried inflationary implications. 

The Government’s adverse financial 
position continued to be a subject of 
primary interest. At the end of June 
the NCG sent the final statement of 
Government accounts for 1954 to the 
National Assembly for approval. The 
statement was accompanied by a draft 
law containing plans to meet speci- 
fied deficits. The Government sug- 
gested a bond issue with a nominal 
value of 240 million pesos to cover 
certain existing unfunded deficits 
totaling 191.9 million pesos, including 
budgetary and lateral deficits—deficits 
pertaining to the exchange differen- 
tial fund, National Port Administra- 
tion, National Railway Administration, 
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and the Highway Fund—amounting 
to 66.3 million pesos for 1953 and 1954. 

A budgetary deficit of 55.4 million 
pesos was forecast for 1955. This 
estimate does not take into account 
possible lateral deficits, the cost of 
servicing the 1953-54 debt to be con- 
solidated by the projected law, or, 
on the positive side, an expected in- 
crease of 23 million pesos in existing 
revenues as a consequence of natural 
growth factors. To meet the deficit 
of about 33 milllion pesos expected 
after allowing for the anticipated in- 
crease in revenues, the NCG proposed 
Several tax increases or new taxes. 

A deficit of 66 million pesos in the 
1955 exchange differential fund was 
forecast. To finance this, the NCG 
proposed a new one-time tax involv- 
ing unearned increments, which is 
expected to net 30 million pesos, and 
an adjustment in the method used 
by the Bank of the Republic in de- 
termining the amount due the Goy- 
ernment from the fund’s operations. 
The NCG indicated that the exchange 
differential fund in 1956 would require 
91.1 million pesos, half of which would 
be raised through fund operations and 
half by a 3-percent tax on gross cash 
business receipts. 

At the end of the month the pro- 
posed draft law still awaited Assembly 
action. 

New Import Quotas Set 

The Export-Import Control Office 
announced in June the opening of 
import quotas of first’ category— 
essential—commodities valued at more 
than US$36 million. Included were 
several special quotas aggregating 
over US$12.5 million and covering 
raw tobacco, cigarette paper, crude 
salt, crude and processed yerba mate, 
bananas, drugs and chemicals, and 
some other unspecified commodities. 

In the allocation of general quotas, 
the Export-Import Control Office for 
the first time exercised its discre- 
tionary authority sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Finance to grant first 
category import quotas without speci- 
fying commodities. This action dis- 
turbed importers, for qualified im- 
porters who hitherto had built up 
their business by importing and sell- 
ing one line of first category goods 
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were suddenly faced with potential 
competition from those who hitherto 
had imported and sold an entirely 
different line of merchandise. More- 
over, fear was expressed in some 
circles that nonspecification of goods 
in import quotas might lead to a 
surplus of some first category goods 
and a shortage of others. 

Switch operations were made in- 
applicable only to the Russian and 
Japanese quotas, a fact which lent 
some encouragement to U. S. ex- 
porters. Under the quota allocations, 
the United States is restricted to 
an aggregate trade of about US$2.6 
million dollars in which Canada is 
also authorized to participate. Pre- 
sumably switch transactions will 
substantially increase U. S. trade. In 
regard to switches, however, it was 
said that the Government was con- 
sidering steps to reduce such trans- 
actions.—Emb., Montevideo. 





Commercial Activity . . . 
(Continued from Page 6) 
than for June 1954. The Goverment’s 
budget estimates for the first 6 months 
of 1955 were approximately $22 mil- 
lion, while collections totaled about 
$24 million or $2.5 million above simi- 
lar collections for the corresponding 
period of 1954. The signing of a high- 
way loan contract between Panama 
and the World Bank for $5.9 million 
was announced in mid-July. 
Building and construction activity 
continued strong in July. Construc- 
tion permits issued in Panama City in 
July were more than twice those issued 
in July 1954. The city’s permits issued 
through the first 7 months were valued 
at $6.4 million, against $5.4 million for 
the entire year 1954, $5.2 million in 
1953, and $2.9 million for 1952. Con- 
struction in the Canal Zone continued 
active in July. 


Industrial Activity Up 

The plywood plant at Panama City 
is stated to be operating at a better 
rate than at any time in the past 6 
months. Timber resources of the Dar- 
ien are are being developed satisfac- 
torily, and it is expected that by the 
end of this year a total of 2.5 million 
board feet of mahogany will have been 
exported. The new $1.3 million elec- 
tric-power plant near David was ex- 
pected to start operating in Septem- 
ber. Plans for the construction of the 
country’s third cigarette factory were 
announced. 

The draft for a new Panamanian 
customs tariff was submitted in July 
by the Panamanian Tariff Commis- 
sion. Further action will be taken on 
this project by the Cabinet, but appo- 
sition to the measure was reported 
to have developed among importers 
and some retailers—Emb., Panama 
City. 
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Belgian Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


exports of iron and steel, tin and other 
metals, diamonds, and textiles. 

Belgium-Luxembourg (BLEU) ex- 
ports to European Payments Union 
(EPU) countries continued to exceed 
imports in the second quarter. The 
BLEU surplus balance is estimated 
at 883 million francs, bringing the 
total for the first 6 months to 3,605 
million francs, compared with a deficit 
of 1,912 million francs in the first 6 
months of 1954. This imbalance in 
the flow of trade between BLEU and 
countries of the EPU continues to 
exert pressure on the Belgian credit 
position vis-a-vis EPU. However, the 
rate of increase in the imbalance of 
credits was greater in the first quar- 
ter, implying that in the second quar- 
ter there was a tendency for some 
correction. 


Unemployment Reaches New Low 


Current prosperity was reflected in 
the lowest unemployment figure since 
1948—a total of 137,000 unemployed in 
June as compared with 207,000 in June 
1954. Labor shortages were most 
acute in the construction and coal 
mining industries. Renewed efforts 
were made to import mine labor in 
order to bring the labor force, of 
143,760 at the beginning of May, up 
to the required 152,000. 

Employment figures for April 1955, 
show a total of 2,377,900 wage earners, 
1,169.800 of them in industry. In 
April 1954 the figures were 2,299,400 
and 1,128,000, respectively. 

Major financial developments in the 
second quarter of 1955 include the 
further liberalization of BLEU foreign 
exchange control regulations, the flo- 
tation of new loans to meet the cur- 
rent budget deficit, and steps taken 
by the Government to reduce spend- 
ing and increase taxes as an aid in 
easing the Treasury’s position. 

The first development concerns 
modifications liberalizing foreign ex- 
change controls related specifically to 
financial transactions, not commercial 
transactions. While of a limited na- 
ture; they can be considered as con- 
stituting another step forward in the 
establishment of de facto cconverti- 
bility prior to de jure convertibility. 
As the quarter ended indications were 
that the regulations governing finan- 
cial transactions would be liberalized 
further possibly granting nearly com- 
plete freedom for such transactions. 


Two Loans Negotiated 


The Minister of Finance was au- 
thorized to negotiate a 100-million 
guilder (US$26.3 million) loan in the 
Netherlands on March 16. Reportedly, 
this loan was heavily oversubscribed. 

The second major loan development 
was the domestic 20-year, 4-percent 
loan, opened on April 18 and closed 
on May 5. Subscriptions totaled 6,565 


million francs (US$131.3 million). This 
loan was considered a success. 

Early in June the Finance Minister 
announced the Government’s intention 
to raise the transmission tax 10 per- 
cent and to reduce ordinary expendi- 
tures in 1955 1 billion francs from the 
initial budget proposal and reduce 
extraordinary expenditures 3.5 billion 
francs from the level proposed in the 
extraordinary budget. 

The reason for the tax increase 
was the desire to cover an unforeseen 
deficit resulting from expenditures 
connected with pensions for self-em- 
ployed workers and decreased revenue 
connected with the abolition of the 
unpopular cumulative income tax ap- 
plicable to married couples in which 
both members work. 

The Finance Minister summarized 
the Government’s financial policy as 
working toward budgetary equilibrium, 
a reduction in Government expendi- 
tures, a reduction in the number and 
amount of loans floated, and reform 
of the social security and national 
railway systems, which require regu- 
lar support from the general funds 
of the Treasury. 

Improved business conditions re- 
sulted in a general expansion of 
activity on the money market. Note 
circulation at the end of the quarter 
was about 1 percent higher than at 
the end of March and 7 percent higher 
than at the end of June 1954. This 
increase is attributable to increased 
credit to business resulting from im- 
proved business conditions and 
further extensions of credit to the 
Government. 

Bank deposits showed a tendency 
to increase and at the end of April 
totaled some 74,950 million francs. 
The index of stock market values in 
Brussels continued to be considered 
as representing a healthy active 
market. On the international side, 
gold and convertible exchange hold- 
ings at the end of June amounted to 
$874.6 million. Although gold holdings 
increased some $14.6 million in the 
quarter, the National Bank holdings 
of convertible exchange dropped some 
$19 million primarily as a result of 
capital movement from the public 
sector. 

While credits extended to EPU con- 
tinued to increase and to exert pres- 
sure on the Belgian credit position 
in EPU, the extent of the pressure 
was not considered as dangerously 
inflationary within Belgium. There 
was sufficient liquidity within the 
banking system and business was 
satisfactorily accommodated: For short 
periods, however, there were notice- 
able increases in the amount of dis- 
counted commercial paper as a con- 
sequence of such events as the do- 
mestic loan floated by the Govern- 
ment, end-of-the-month settlements 
by banking institutions, the approach- 
ing vacation period, and the period 


for advanced payment of the Dro. 
fessional tax. Bond prices in all ge. 
tors were firm by the end of J 
prices tending to increase, an indica. De 
tion that investors in fixed-in: 
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reserves. In all other sectors interest T 
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No official production estimates are will 
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yields this year. Current crops of Tl 
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Peru Revises Concessions Under GATT 


Peru, under the terms of article XXVIII of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, has renegotiated a number of tariff concessions 
originally granted to the United States, the Benelux nations, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and the United Kingdom. 

In addition, Peru has negotiated a number of new concessions with 


"Inder the terms of the renegotia- 
tions, concessions previously made by 
Peru under GATT for 59 items of its 
tariff schedule are to be withdrawn, 
effective October 1. Compensation, 
however, will be made for these with- 
drawals by the addition of 91 tariff 
items to the list of concessions, which 
include items for which concessions 
were made to Japan. 


The descriptions of two concessions 
will be modified, and the tariff is to 
be increased on two other items, the 
new rates to be bound under GATT. 


The withdrawal of some concessions 
and the addition of others will not 
result in increases or decreases in spe- 
cific duties for most items. Ad valorem 
duties, however, will be increased by 
about 1.2 percent on items withdrawn, 
and will be similarly lowered for most 
of the items added. 


The 59 tariff items on which con- 
cessions have been withdrawn are the 
following: 


Nos. 198, Asparagus, preserved. 

250, Chewing gum in tablet form. 

251, Chewing gum in confectionery form. 
461, Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) for 
industrial purposes, in any package. 

477, Sodium bicarbonate; 485, sodium car- 
bonate; 539, copper sulfate. 
1053, Water softeners; detergents; degumm- 
ing, damping, softening, and other like 
products with a basis of sulfonated or un- 
sulfonated oils; sodium phosphates; organic, 
synthetic, and other products, special for 
washing various textile fibers and preparing 
them for dyeing. 

1303, Cellophane paper. 


1501, White, glazed cotton yarns, on bobbins, 
tubes, or reels, for sewing. 1502, the same, 
dyed. 

1503, White cotton yarns, in balls or skeins, 
for sewing, weaving, embroidering, marking, 
or darning; 1504, the same, dyed. 

1532, Fabrics of artificial textile fibers, 
bleached, printed or dyed, whatever the num- 
ber of threads, weighing up to 40 grams 
& Square meter. 

1533, The same, weighing more than 40 
grams @ square meter. 

1534, Fabrics of artificial textile fibers, special 
for furniture and tapestries. 

1547, Fabrics of wool of an unspecified kind, 
Weighing up to 185 grams a square meter 
and having more than 16 threads. 

1548, The same, weighing more than 185 
grams but not more than 350 grams a square 
meter and having up to 16 threads. 

1549, The same, weighing more than 185 
sfams but not more than 350 grams a square 
meter and having more than 16 threads. 

1550, The same, weighing more than 350 
grams a square meter and having up to 16 


1551, The same, weighing more than 350 
grams a square meter and having more than 
16 threads. 

1553, Woolen baize of any kind. 
og it. Cotton fabrics, dyed, having more than 

threads and weighing more than 70 grams 
& square meter. 


1588, Cotton fabrics, printed, having more 
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than 40 threads and weighing more than 70 
grams a square meter. 


1669, Cordage of coco, manila hemp, sisal, 
and other like vegetable fibers, up to 9 milli- 
meters in diameter. 


1670, The same, more than 9 millimeters in 
diameter. 


1755, Clothing of fabric of artificial textile 
fibers and any separate piece thereof for use 
as outerwear. 


1756, Clothing of woolen fabric, with mix- 
ture or half mixture of silk in the tissue, with 
or without ornaments, also clothing with in- 
terior or lining of silk in any part or in the 
whole of the garment. 


2185, Sanitary wares, such as water closets, 
lavatories, bidets, hip baths, and the like, of 
faience, stoneware, or porcelain, with or with- 
out parts of other materials. 


2186, Facing tiles and miscellaneous parts 
for completing them, such as curbs, friezes, 
angles, etc., of stoneware, faience, or vitrified 
clay, whether or not glazed or enameled, white 
or colored, including facing tiles called “azu- 
lejos.” 


2203, Glass or crystal, plain, colorless, of any 
size, not beveled, 6 millimeters or more thick. 


2379, Pipes or pipings, of iron or steel, other 
kinds, of any internal diameter not exceeding 
2 inches, including unions therefor. 


2391, Copper wire more than one-half milli- 
meter in diameter, including noninsulated 
wire for electric use. 


2392, Cables and cordage of copper wire. 


2445, Iron and steel in the form of plates, 
flat bars, bars, and girders for trusses, build- 
ings, and fittings of any kind. 


2462, Nails and brads of iron or steel, in- 
cluding those with ornamented (adobada) 
heads, staples, tacks, and hobnails, up to 15 
millimeters long. 


2463, The same, from 15 to 25 millimeters 
long. 


2515, Steel furniture, special for offices, such 
as filing cabinets, cupboards, desks, writing 
cases, and the like. 


2518, Furniture, n. e. s. 1., of iron or steel, 
with or without parts of other materials. 


2530, Utensils and manufactures, n. 5. m., 
for domestic use, of wrought iron. 


2644, Tinplate stoppers, of any kind, for bot- 
tles and flasks, including those called “crown 
corks,” whether or not with cork discs or 
rings, with or without inscriptions. 


2647, Wrought iron articles, n. e. s. 1. 


2707, Articles and utensils of aluminum and 
aluminum alloys for household use, such as 
strainers, frying pans, teapots and coffeepots, 
washbasins, and other domestic vessels and 
kitchen utensils. 


2712, Collapsible tubes, empty, of aluminum, 
for any use, whether or not with inscriptions. 


2869, Electric cells and accumulators with 
lead plates, in receptacles of composition, 
glass, or other materials, weighing up to 30 
kilograms each. 


2870, The same, weighing over 30 kilograms 
each. 


2871, Lead plates, boxes, and separators of 
bakelite, rubber, wood, or other materials; 
glass jars, terminals, and other spare parts 
exclusively for electric cells and accumulators 
in general, n. e. s. i 


2891, Copper wire and cables, with one or 
more poles, up to 3 millimeters in diameter, 
measured in the metal section of the poles, 
covered with any material other than lead 
or silk, including those insulated with enamel 
or synthetic materials. 

2892, The same, lead-covered. 


2893, Copper wire and cables, with one or 
more poles, over 3 millimeters in diameter, 
measured in the metal section of the poles, 


a with any material other than silk or 
ead. 


2894, The same, lead-covered. 


2895, The same as in the foregoing items, 
silk-covered. ‘ 

2896, Flexible cords formed of two or more 
insulated conductors, each conductor consist- 
ing of a single copper wire, sheathed or 
covered jointly or independently with rub- 
ber, plastic, or fabrics other than silk. 

2897, Flexible cords formed of two or more 
insulated conductors, each conductor con- 
sisting of a large number of capillary copper 
wires sheathed or covered jointly or inde- 
pendently with rubber, plastic, or fabrics 
other than silk. 


2898, The same as in the foregoing items, 
silk-covered. 


2899, Wire and cables formed of a single 
copper wire and of several steel wires, cotton- 
covered. 

2901, Wire and cables, with one or more 

les, special for subterranean electric instal- 
ations, lead-covered; wire and cables in gen- 


eral, with iron or steel armoring, including 
their junction boxes. " 


2939, Electric insulators of any kind, of 
faience, te glass, or other insulating 
oO. 


composition, including tubes and dummy 
rosettes. . 


3321, Combs, ornamental combs, hairpins 
and hair slides, of artificial plastic, with or 
without ornaments of base metal or of imita- 


tion stones. 

The two items on which duties are 
to be raised, the new duties to remain 
bound under the terms of GATT, are: 

174, Peaches, pears, apricots, cherries, prunes, 


and fruit salads preserved in their own juice, 


in water, or sugar syrup, in tinplate or glass 
containers. 


228, Soups, liquid, prepared with a basis 
of vegetables. 

The list of items on which new con- 
cessions have been granted as com- 
pensation for the items on which 
concessions have been withdrawn are 
the following: 

89, Sardines and substitutes therefor, pre- 
pared in oil. 


90, Same, prepared in tomato sauce or in 
other sauces. 


184, Mushrooms and truffles. 
362, Lard, refined. 


373, Tallow, crude, and tallow in sticks or 
melted, for any purpose. 


479, Ammonium carbonate. 


537, Aluminum sulfate, including that for 
purifying water. 


592, Sodium chromate and bichromate. 
655, Carbon tetrachloride. 

676, Acetones, generally. 

707, Phenacetine. 

710-a, Sulfamides and derivatives thereof. 
721, Acetyl salicylic acid (aspirin). 

757, Essential oil of pine. 


781, D. D. T., 1. e. dichlorodiphenyltrichlo- 
rethan, in powder form. 


791, Activated carbons, of vegetable or 
animal origin, prepared in any form, for 
laboratory, medicinal, or industrial purposes. 


802, Tetraethyl lead and other antiknock 
products intended for mixture with fuels 
for internal-combustion engines. 


803, Miscellaneous preparations for motor 
vehicles: Cleaning preparations and those 
for stopping cracks in radiators, for de- 
carbonizing engines, for preventing tire burst- 
ing, antifreezing compositions, and other like 
preparations. 


807, Fertilizing preparations for soil and 
seeds, with a basis of bacteria and of 
hormones of vegetable origin. 


809, Auxiliary peosuate for the color in- 
dustry, used as oxidizing and stabilizing agents 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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New Law To Regulate Operation 
Of Peruvian Electrical Industry 


Regulations for operation of the Peruvian electrical industry are 
established in a new law signed by the President of Peru in July. 

Designed to encourage private investment in this public utility, 
both Peruvian and foreign, the law has met with favorable reaction 


in financial and commercial] circles. 


phases of the electrical industry are 
classified as concessions, permits, and 
licenses, according to the following re- 
quirements. 

eA concession is required for public 
service systems regardless of quantity 
of energy to be generated, and for pri- 
vate service systems having a capac- 
ity exceeding 100 kilowatts. 

eA permit is required for private 
hydroelectric service systems of up to 
100 kilowatts; for private thermal sys- 
tems of 100 kilowatts or more; and for 
the establishment of thermal plants 
having a capacity of less than 100 kilo- 
watts if the installation requires the 
use of a public way. 

eA license is required for operating 
private electric systems other than 
those requiring concessions or permits. 

Concessions and permits will be 
granted by the Government through 
the Ministry of Development and Pub- 
lic Works. Licenses will be granted 
by the respective municipalities. Con- 
cessions will be granted only to Peru- 
vians or Peruvian companies and to 
foreigners or foreign companies es- 
tablished in Peru. All installations 
must be governed by the technical 
regulations of the National Electrical 
Code (Codigo Electrico del Peru), is- 
sued by the Asociacion Electrotecnica 
Peruana and approved by Supreme 
Resolution No. 2 of January 5, 1955. 


Concessions for public service are to 
be granted in the form of contracts, 
within the framework of the law, for 
periods of between 15 and 50 years. 
Concession including generation of 
hydroelectric power will be granted 
for periods of between 25 and 50 
years, and those including thermal 
power, for periods of between 15 and 
25 years. Extensions may be obtained 
for from 5 to 50 years, but for con- 
cessions including generating activi- 
ties extensions may not exceed the 
established limits. 


Permits and licenses will be granted 
for indefinite periods. 


Government May Acquire Plants 


The Government may cancel oper- 
ating concessions or acquire installa- 
tions. Cancellation may be undertaken, 
however, only if a contract or other 
legal obligation is not fulfilled by the 
franchise holder, with due regard for 
conditions beyond his control. In 
event of Government acquisition, com- 
pensation is to be made on the basis 
of technical assessment and adjust- 
ment for exchange-rate fluctations af- 


Franchises to engage in the various 





fecting foreign currency obligations. 
The Government may take possession 
of properties only after full payment. 

The rights of existing concessions 
are protected under the new law. 

Ordinary rate revisions are to be 
made every 3 years on the basis of 
operating results, reappraisement of 
assets, and actual cost of energy (art. 
108). Extraordinary rate changes are 
to be authorized upon proposal of 
the Peruvian Bureau of Industries 
and Electricity, or upon request of 
franchise holders when the com- 
mercial profit falls short of 2% per- 
cent or exceeds 31 percent. 

Profits of franchise holders are to be 
calculated as follows: 

eAn annual dividend of 81% percent 
on capital invested, not including 
free reserves derived from undis- 
tributed profits. When the annual 
power supply is less than 50 million 
kilowatt-hours, this dividend will be 
increased to a maximum of 12 per- 
cent in accordance with a scale to 
be established by the implementing 
regulations. This fixed dividend 
must be paid to capital owners. 

eAn annual commercial profit of 
the concession, which will be equal 
to 3 percent of the capital actually 
invested, exclusive of free reserves. 


Exchange, Tax Benefits Granted 


Exchange losses on payment of 
foreign currency obligations are to be 
considered in the establishment of 
service rates. In event free exchange 
is not available, the Gorvernment 
will provide foreign exchange at the 
official rate required to meet foreign- 
exchange obligations. These provi- 
sions appear practically to eliminate 
any exchange risks for foreign in- 
vestors. 

The following tax privileges are 
provided (title XVI of the law); 

eInterest on bonds and the fixed 
8%4-percent dividend on capital in- 
vested will be exempt from all existing 
or future taxes. 

eAny dividends paid from the 3- 
percent profit will be subject only to 
the complementary income tax and 
the unemployment ‘tax at rates in 
force on the date of promulgation 
of the law. 

eFranchise holders will be obliged 
to pay only the profit tax rate in 
force, for which purpose the annual 
fixed 842-percent dividend will be 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Syria Designates Banks 
Authorized for Credits 


A list of banks authorized to cop. 
duct commercial credit transactions 
in Syria has been issued by the Syrian 
Government in connection with its 
new instructions on export documep. 
tary requirements (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, July 18, 1955, p. 10). 


Also, the Syrian form for foreign 
banks, No. 4, paragraph 3 has been 
amended to read, “That no commercial] 
credit has been opened with our bank 
with respect to this transaction out- 
side Syrian territory.” 

Accredited banks are the following: 


Name of bank Location of branches 


Banque de Syrie et du 
BEE Nesngestousseerns Damascus, Homs, 
Aleppo, Deir Ez- 
Zor, Qamishli, Lat 
akia, Deraa, Sou- 
weida, Hama, Rag- 
qa, Tartous. 
National Bank for Trade 
and Industry (Africa).Damascus, Aleppo, 
Latakia. 
Societe Nouvelle de la 
Compagnie Algerienne 
de Credit et de Banque. Damascus, Aleppo. 


Latakia. 
Banque Misr. Syrie, 
LADO .cccccccccccccces Damascus, Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama. 
Arab Bank ...ccsccscese Damascus. Aleppo, 


Homs, Banias. 
British Bank of Iraq and 
the Middle East....... Damascus, Aleppo. 
Rafidain Bank ......... Damascus, Aleppo. 
Arab National Bank Ltd..Damascus. 


Albert Homs! Bank .....Aleppo. 
Joseph Assouad Freres ..Aleppo. 
Bank of Latakia (Makin- 

adjian and Kouyoumd- 

SER). cvceseces ; Latakia. 
Banque Commerciale 


(formerly ZilkhaS.A.L.)%amascus. 
Credit Lyonnais ........ Aleppo, Damascus. 
Lebanese Bank of Com- 
merce ...-Damascus. 
Societe des Banques 
Reunites 
Banques Nationale, Im- 
mobiliere, Commerciale 


Damascus, Aleppo. 


et Industrielle ........ Damascus. 
Banco di Roma ........ Damascus. 
Banque du Calire ...... Damascus. 


Banque Intra .......... Damascus. 
Banque Nationale Com- 
merciale Seoudite ....Damascus. 
Credit Foncier d’Algerie 
OF Gr TE .ccnecncen Damascus, Aleppo, 
Latakia. 





Denmark Ratifies Pact for 
Import of Educational Film 


Denmark’s ratification of the inter- 
national agreement providing duty ex- 
emptions, quantitative restrictions, 
and license requirements for visual 
and auditory material imported for 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
purposes has been deposited with the 
United Nations, according to the 
Copenhagen press. 

Denmark is the twelfth country t0 
ratify this convention, which covers 
motion picture film, filmstrips, sound 
recordings, microfilm, slides, maps, 
charts, etc. 


The Danish tariff already authorizes 
duty exemption for films of reco 
educational character. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Peru Revises .. . 
(Continued from Page 9) 


or otherwise, such as metallic resinates, 
linoleates, and naphthalenates and the like. 

$15, Sodium and potassium xanthates and 
compound products with a basis of such 
yanthates, such as Aerofioat B, Reagent 208, 
and like products, used in the flotation of ore. 

g23, Penicillin and other similar antibiotics 
in any, pharmaceutical form, for treatment 
of infectious diseases. 

924, Patent medicines in liquid or powder 
form, for injections, in ampoules containing 

to 3 cubic centimeters. 

1000, Compounds and essences imitating the 
favor of fruits or other flavors, special for 
peverages, jams and liqueurs. 

1048-a, Soap powders for the manufacture 
of dental cream. 

1436, Leather articles for technical purposes, 
such as pump pistons or buckets, polishing 
wheels or discs, rests for presses, weaving loom 
reeds, textiles cards, etc. 

1517, Silk fabrics, unbleached. 

1661, Felt, cut and manufactured into spe- 
cial forms for industrial use, such as machine- 
cylinder covers, rests for presses, polishing 
discs, and the like. 

1679, Waterproof fabrics of cotton. 

1680, Fabrics of vegetable textile fibers: 
Covered on one side with pyroxylin paint, 
jain or figured, including those imitating 
eather 

2096, Paraffin oil; liquid vaseline, unscented. 

2121, Vaseline, solid, white or yellow, un- 
scented. 

2173, Cupels, crucibles, scorifiers, muffle fur- 
paces, retorts, and other like articles, for 
metal casting. 

2212, Sheet glass with insertion of celluloid 
or other like materials and special reinforced 
glass called “safety glass.” 

2289, Crucibles and other wares of graphite. 

2429. Ingots or bars of tin and alloys thereof, 
including scrap. 

2432, Antifriction metals with a basis of tin, 
lead, and antimony. in ingots or bars, such as 
those called “Babbitt” and the like. 

2469, Steel stap'es and fasteners, special for 
joining transm'‘ssion belts fasteners and 
staples, corruvated. for assembling boards 
or for other like purposes. 

2517, Armchairs, special for dentists, barbers, 
and bootb’acks, complete or incomplete. 
2543, Portable forves, anvils, and other simi- 
lar tools n. 8s. m., special for blacksmiths. 

2544, Screw tacks, pulley blocks, lifting 
tackles and pulleys, weighing up to 10 kilo- 
grams. 

2545, The 
kilograms 

2549, Molds and ingot molds for foundries. 

2561, Spoons, ladles. skimmers, and forks, 
of copper and alloys thereof. including white 
metal, whether or not nickel-plated or chro- 
mium-plated 

2567, The same, with handles of horn, bone, 
cellu'old or othel p'astics, common wood. or 
base metals. whether or not nickel-plated or 
chromium-plated 

2601, Iron or steel chains, with links of 
which the diameter of the metal measures 
more than 10 millimeters, whether galvanized 
or not. 

2607, Anchors and other articles for exclusive 
use on ships, of iron or steel, n. e. s 1. 

2609, Sanitary apparatus such as water 
closets, lavatories. bidets, chambers, baths, and 
the like, of cast tron, whether or not var- 
nished, painted, or enameled with faience or 
Porcelain 

2659, Copper padlocks, not with sectional 
or riveted cases 
2664, Keys for locks, whether in the form 
of blenks or ready for use. 

2742, Special lamps for miners, nonelectric. 
2761, Steam engines and turbines, separate 
from their boilers 
2784, Manifolding machines in general, such 
&&§ mimeographs, multigraphs, copiographs, 
and the like, including addressing machines; 
and spare parts for such machines. 

2802, Pumps for barrels and pumps for trans- 
ferring liquids, including petrol pumps. 

2805. Teleferics and cable railwavs of any 
kind, including cables. cabins, towers, en- 

» @ccessories, and spare parts; also chain 
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same, weighing more than 10 


or other conveyers for conveying loads or 
passengers. 

2806, Elevators, goods lifts and lifts for pack- 
ages and industrial purposes. 


we Road rollers or road graders, of any 
nd. 


2824, Machines for compressing air, of any 
“4 of a weight not exceeding 50 kilograms 
each. 

2845, Shafts and pulleys, prepared or not, for 
machines or transmissions. 

2847, Machine lubricators, of iron or steel, 
of any kind. 

2852, Dynamos, alternators, converters, and 
similar machines, separated or coupled with 
their corresponding motor or turbine, of a 
power exceeding 100 kilowatts. 

2853. The same, of a power inferior to 100 
kilowatts, including generating sets with 
petrol engine coupled therewith and those 
operated by a wind engine. 

2859, Electric motors of a power not exceed- 
ing one-fourth horsepower. 

2864, Current rectifiers of all kinds, includ- 
ing apparatus for charging accumulators. 

2865, Tubes or valves, special for current rec- 
tifying apparatus. 

2866, Electric machines for spot, butt, or arc 
welding, and like uses. 

2875, Incandescent electric lamps, over 200 
watts; also incandescent electric lamps, special 
for projectors. 

2876, Magnesium lamps, special for photog- 
raphy. 

2885, Transmitting apparatus for wireless 
telegraphy, wireless telephony and television, 
also unspecified components and spare parts 
therefore. 

2886-A, Apparatus and equipment for com- 
munications, of industrial type; such as 
transmitters and receptors for radio. 

2888, Switchboards for telephone exchanges, 
and components and spare parts therefore. 

2919, Apparatus for testing accumulator 
(storage) batteries and other similar appara- 
tus, special for garages. 

2920, Electric apparatus for use by dentists. 

2921, X-ray apparatus, fluoroscopic screens, 
diathermic apparatus, electrocardiographs, 
quartz lamps, and other similal apparatus for 
medical and therapeutic purposes; also their 
accessories and spare parts, n. 8. m. 

2931, Evectric accessories and apparatus, 
n. s. m., designed for switching off, regulating, 
protecting, and distributing electric current, 
automatic or combined with clockwork, such 
as thermostats, relays, compensators, starters 
and automatic commutators, and other like, 
weighing each not more than 10 kilograms. 

2932, The same, each weighing more than 
10 kilograms. 

2935, Fuses of any kind. 

2936, Staples, hooks, stretchers, clips, brack- 
ets, clamps, rings, connectors, and other simi- 
lar pieces, n. s. m., whether or not combined 
with insulators, special for suspending trolley 
lines or electric, telephone, or telegraph ca- 
bles, of iron or steel, whether galvanized or 
not. 

2941, Insulating tape, including those of 
glass fabric. 

2942, Ebonite, vulcanized fiber and other in- 
sulating materials. prepared in any form, for 
electric use exclusively. 

2943, Carbons for are lamps and for cells; 
also those for dynamo and motor brushes. 

3121, Manometers of all kinds, including 
tire pressure gages. 

3131, Catgut, wormgut and material of any 
kind, for sutures and ligatures, also eseptic 
dental floss. in tubes, flasks or boxes, contain- 
ing 1 to 100 pieces. 

3136, Instruments and apnaratus, n. 8s. m., 
for surgery, medicine, odontology, and veterin- 
ary medicine, in bulk or in cases. 

3149, Masks of any kind for the protection of 
workmen, and spare parts therefor for exclu- 
sive use as such. 

3170, Dictaphones and other like apparatus, 
used for reproducing by sound and electricity, 
dictation, conversation, lectures, and corre- 
spondence 

3170-A, Recording wires and tapes; wire and 
tape of any material fabricated especially for 
the impressions and reproduction of sound, 
for use in dictanhones and tape recorders 
(grabadores de sonidos) and similar apparatus. 

3288, Buttons of mother-of-pearl, for any 
use. 


3309, Artificial plastic with a base of syn- 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Thailand, Laos Agree 
On Intransit Rights 


Intransit rights for goods destined 
to each other’s territory are provided 
for in a 1-year customs agreement 
signed by Thailand and Laos in July. 

The agreement signifies closer eco- 
nomic cooperation between the two 
countries and brings Laos into more 
direct contact with world trade by 
providing favorable conditions for the 
use of Bangkok as a port of entry, 
alternate to Saigon, Viet-Nam, the 
traditional port of entry. 

Goods of foreign origin initially con- 
signed to Laos transiting Thailand 
will be exempt from Thai customs 
duties and, reciprocally, Laos will 
exempt from duty Thai goods transit- 
ing Laos. 

Thailand also is committed to cus- 
toms exemption of outbound Laos 
goods transiting Thailand; likewise, 
Laos grants intransit rights to out- 
bound Thai goods, although the latter 
is of little significance because Thai 
goods normally do not transit Laos. 

The intransit agreement includes a 
special clause covering goods prohib- 
ited entry into Thailand under its im- 
port regulations. Such goods sent 
from foreign countries through Thai- 
land to Laos is to be prevented re- 
shipment back to Thailand by the 
Laos Government. This provision is 
reciprocal, although it is unlikely that 
Thailand will receive foreign goods 
intransit through Laos. Items exclud- 
ed from intransit rights are limited to 
goods affecting public health and se- 
curity, in conformance with the Stat- 
ute on Freedom of Transit (Barce- 
lona Convention) of 1921. 

Goods of foreien origin reexported 
from one of the signatory countries 
to the other are subject to customs 
tariffs, exchange controls, and other 
regulations. Products of foreign origin 
reexported from Thailand to Laos, 
under existing Thai laws and regula- 
tions will be entitled to a rebate of 
seven-eighths of such customs duties 
as may originally have been imposed 
upon entry into Thailand. 


Each country is to accord most- 
(Continued on Page 14) 





thetic and other materials, n. s. m., colored 
or not, semimanufactured. in p'ain sheets 
or plates, more than 144 millimeters thick. 


3311, Artificial p’astics in general, manu- 
factured into thin flexible leaves, without core 
of textile material, in pieces or rolls, of 


a single color imitating rubber, for drawsheets 
and the like. 


3312, Manufactures of carving and modeling 
materials, of more than one color, stam 
or decorated or of imitation fabrics in general. 


—Emb., Lima. 

Information as to the new rates of 

duty on any of the listed items may 

be obtained from the American Re- 

publics Division, Bureau of Foreign 

Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Indonesia Revises Import Rules 


Indonesian import procedures and 
regulations have undergone a com- 
prehensive revision, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

The purpose of the revision—part of 
the Government’s antiinflation pro- 
gram—is to simplify, overhaul, and 
streamline the country’s system of im- 
ports and import payments, which in 
the past several years had become so 
confusing and complex as to preclude 
proper administration. 


Full details of the revision are yet to 
be announced, but, according to the 
initial decree, the former Central Im- 
port Office (KPUI) is abolished, and in 
its place is established a Trade and 
Foreign Exchange Bureau (BDP), 
which, until further notice alone has 
the power to grant import and foreign- 
exchange permits. The Stock and Sup- 
ply Foundation (JPP) is being liquid- 
ated under the Ministry of Economics, 
and control of prices of vital materials 
formerly imported under the Founda- 
tion’s authority, such as cambrics and 
newsprint, is meanwhile regulated by 
the Monetary Board and the Economic 
Minister. 

New Categories, Surcharges Set 

All previous regulations establishing 
import surcharges—the additional im- 
port surcharge, or TPI; the textile 
import certificate, or BIT, and the 
provisional import surcharge, BIS— 
tare withdrawn. Also all previous reg- 
ulations are abolished concerning the 
Hong Kong compensation trade; the 
Singapore barter trade, except for the 
Riouw area; parallel transactions; im- 
port on the basis of “free from foreign 
exchange”; and import of goods 
through the Stock and Supply Foun- 
dation. 

Import goods are divided into four 
categories, each subject to pertinent 
additional assessments under a new 
unified scale of TPI surcharges: Es- 
sential goods, subject to a 50-percent 
surcharge; semiessential goods, sub- 
ject to a 100-percent surcharge; lux- 
ury goods and extreme luxury goods, 
for which surcharges will be deter- 
mined by “auction,” or on the basis of 
bids submitted by importers, mini- 
mum charges to be established by the 
Monetary Board. Exemptions from 
payment of TPI surcharges may be 
authorized by the Monetary Board. 

Although complete lists showing 
commodity breakdown by category 
have not yet been received, advance 
information indicates that the fol- 
lowing types of commodities are in- 
cluded in category I, or essential 
goods: Rice, which is free of sur- 
charge; cheaper-quality textiles and 
yarns; ferrous and nonferrous crude 
and semimanufactured metals; ce- 
ment; gunny; fertilizers; flour; milk 
powder; paper; books; various medi- 
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cal, pharmaceutical, and technical ar- 
ticles; and chemical products. 

National firms formerly officially 
recognized as importers may receive 
foreign exchange permits upon sub- 
mission of proof that they have de- 
posited in advance with a foreign ex- 
change bank the rupiah equivalent 
of the value of the import goods. A 
certain amount of foreign exchange 
will be set aside solely for national 
importers. 

Government offers will continue to 
be channeled through national im- 
porters, and importation of some 
types of goods will continue to be re- 
served for them. 

National importers also will have 
preference in trade with some Asian 
countries. Goods from Japan, for in- 
stance, can only be imported by na- 
tional firms. National importers 
henceforth will be allowed to import 
all kinds of goods rather than be re- 
stricted to some categories as pre- 
viously. 

Foreign, nonnational importers are 
again allowed to receive foreign ex- 
change permits in their own names, 
provided they first have deposited 
with a foreign exchange bank the 
amount of 5 million rupiah (approxi- 
mately US$440,000 at official rate of 
exchange and $110,000 at unofficial 
curb rate) for the purpose of financing 
present and future imports. If at any 
time this amount falls to below the 
value of goods to be imported, the 
importer must increase the balance 
of the account to the amount covering 
the value of the goods to be imported. 

The new regulations were put into 
effect by a joint decree of the Minister 
of Economic Affairs, the Monetary 
Board, and the Foreign Exchange 
Institute —Emb., Djakarta. 
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Austrian Dollar Free 
List Now Available 


An official list of commodities that 
may now be imported into Austria 
from the United States and its 
sions without special license, are now 
available from U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, together with 
an English translation. 

The official list varies in some pay. 
ticulars from the preliminary Version 
of the dollar free list as published {fp 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
29, 1955, page 11. 

In Particular, the following listing 
showing Austrian tariff numbers, 
clarifies items on the official list which 
were inadequately described in the 
preliminary version: 

76, Fish oil. 

78 b 2, Wax, processed. 


120 a, Birch tar oil, oil of ambe , 
hartshorn, crude. = 


120 b, Pine oil, crude. 


ex 120 d, Other resin oils, with the exception 
of turpentine (resin balsam, crude Tesin) 
Spirits of turpentine. : 
ex 175, Mohair, alpaca, genappe yarn, nat- 
‘ aca, gené n 
ural, single, double, or multiple ply. ; 
ex 191, Nylon and other synthetic stg 
fiber and waste, not including artificial oan 
fiber, such as cellulose or protein fiber. 
(eX 194, All artificial and synthetic continuous 
filament yarns, not including endless tow and 


spun yarns from discontinuous artific 
synthetic fibers. = 


ex 474, Agate stones for industrial use. 


ex 509, Urea, thiourea; carbolic 
(phenol), crude; cresol: carbolic acid, p oy 
crystallized, whether chemically pure or not, 


ex 511, Butyl and propyl alcohol and ther 
iso and tertiary compounds. 


512, Ambergris gray; castoreum, musk, civet, 
cantharides, ambrette, cubebs, opium, nutmeg 
butter, cherry-laurel water 


525, Coal tar dyes, pure, also diluted. 


ex 526, Coal dye pigments with or 
; ‘ ganically 
combined metallic constituents. 


New Law. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


deducted from the profits. (The profit 
subject to this levy therefore is the 
3-percent annual commercial profit.) 


eAll machinery, equipment, repair 
parts, tools, implements, and materials 
to be used by the electrical industry, 
except articles produced locally in 
sufficient quantity and equal quality, 
may be imported free of current or 
future import duties and customs sur- 
charges. 


The Government agency principally 
concerned with the Peruvian electric 
light and power industry is the Bureal 
of Industries and Electricity (Diret- 
cion de Industrias y Electricidad), 
Ministry of Development and Public 
Works, and to this office are assigned 
technical and supervisory functions. 
Various city councils (municipall- 
dades) also are accorded responsibill- 
ties, both in connection with contracts 
for public street lighting and with 
licenses for private electric systems— 
Emb., Lima. 
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ci Expands Special 
Exchange Rate System 


Chile’s list of exports and imports 
eligible for its “exceptional” exchange 
rate—300 pesos—US$1, buying; and 303 

sos—US$1, selling—has again been 
enlarged. 

All exports of copper and silver 
produced by small and medium mines 
now are eligible for the exceptional 
rate, instead of only exports made 
through the Mine Credit Bank 
(CACREMI). Exports of metallic 
mercury and sodium sulfate also will 
receive that rate. The nitrate industry 
js authorized to sell its cost-of-pro- 
duction exchange returns at the ex- 
ceptional rate. 

Extensive additions are made to the 
list of import goods eligible for the 
exceptional rate. 

Only the following items granted 
quotas under the 1955 foreign-ex- 
change budget are still subject to the 
free banking rate of 200 pesos per 
dollar: 


Diesel or fuel oil, crude petroleum for 
ENAP (Empresa Nacional de Petroleo), wheat, 
cotton, edible oil and oilseed, nylon yarn, 
antibiotics not entitled to the 110-peso rate, 
gasoline, aviation gasoline, solid paraffin, 
ambulances, fire-fighting pump trucks and 
accessories, sheep for Tarapaca Province, sheep 
for breeding, fine breeding animals, blooded 
horses, sisal fiber, cotton yarn for sewing 
thread, cotton cloth for corset manufacture, 
metallic thread, tallow for soap and grease 
manufacture, heaters and stoves for Aysen 
and Magallanes Provinces, fire hose, truck 
trailers. firearms, firearms and ammunition 
for hunting, thermos parts and repair parts, 
and special pencils 


Invisible foreign trade items now 
included under the exceptional ex- 
change system are transport services, 
miscellaneous services, insurance, pay- 
ments for correspondence services and 
contracting of professors, and amorti- 
zation and profits of capital invested 
in Chile. 

The nitrate industry’s access to 
the exceptional rate, the limited num- 
ber of import items now subject to 
the rate of 110 pesos per dollar, and 
the short foregoing list of items now 
subject to the 200-pesos-per-dollar 
rate indicate that the now misnamed 
exceptional rate is really the principal 
exchange rate. 

The special arrangement for fer- 
fomanganese and potato starch ex- 
port returns has been expanded to 
include all ferroalloys. 

Items formerly eligible to the ex- 
ceptional exchange rate, those now 
Subject to the rate of 110 pesos to the 
dollar, and the special arrangement 
made for ferromanganese and potato 
starch exports are covered in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, August 15, 1955, 
page 5. 





Iran’s almond production in 1955 is 
estimated at 2,200 short tons, one- 
fourth of the 8,818 tons produced last 
year, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 


September 26, 1955 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS: 


Riot Losses Covered in Morocco 


Most local insurance companies in 
French Morocco now have agreed to 
include in their policies riders pro- 
viding coverage against destruction 
of property caused by strikes, riots, 
and mass demonstrations, the Resi- 
dency General of the Protectorate has 
announced. 

Should an insurance company re- 
fuse to grant riot and mass demon- 
stration coverage the policy holder 
will be legally entitled to cancel his 
policy without loss of premium and 
insure his entire risk with another 
company. 

Although property insured with 
private insurance companies against 
damage by strike, riot, or mass 
demonstration must be insured for its 
total value, the premium to be paid 
will take into account that 50 percent 
of losses are payable from public 
funds. Such payment procedure is 
provided for by Government decrees 
of September 30, 1953, and April 24, 
1954. Complete 100 percent compen- 
sation is provided by the Government 
on proof that the disorders occurred 
through negligence of the public au- 
thorities. 


Most policyholders therefore should 
now be able to secure 100 percent 
coverage through private insurance 
companies regardless of the cause of 
such disorders. 

The new announcement points out, 
however, that private insurance com- 
panies are both technically and by 





Canada Raises Duties on 
Room Air Conditioners 


Canadian duties on remote-type 
room air conditioners, designed for in- 
stallation in rooms of hotels, office 
buildings, etc., is to be increased from 
7% percent ad valorem, under tariff 
item No. 427a, to 22% percent, under 
tariff item No. 427, effective Sep- 
tember 20. 


Air conditioners covered by this tar- 
iff change contain coils, filters, mo- 
tors, and fans to circulate heating or 
cooling air, the heating or cooling 
medium being supplied from a remote 
central source. 

These units also will be subject to 
dumping-duty penalties if sold in 
Canada at less than the fair market 
value in country of export. 

The duties were increased as a re- 
sult of a Department of National Rev- 
enue decision, under the provision of 
section 6 of the Canadian customs 
tariff, that Canada now produces such 
units in quantities sufficient to sup- 
ply 10 percent of normal Canadian 
consumption and that therefore they 
are “of a class or kind made in 
Canada.” 


law unable to assume all risks provided’ 
for in the governmental decrees. It is 
recognized that certain events cannot 
be covered by private insurers and 
that some objects cannot be insured 
because of their character or location. 
Such noninsurable risks will be cov- 
ered in full by a special Government 
guaranty fund to be established in the 
near future. 


Operation of the Government fund 
in favor of persons sustaining losses 
on noninsurable events will be auto- 
matic if such persons are otherwise 
covered by a riot and mass demonstra- 
tion rider. At the time such a rider 
is issued an additional 5-percent 
charge will be collected by the insur- 
ance company and turned over to the 
Government fund. 


For objects that cannot be insured 
because of their character or location, 
the Government fund will guarantee 
payment direct to the person sustain- 
ing the loss upon presentation of writ- 
ten evidence that the objects could not 
be insured with a qualified insurance 
company.—Cons. Gen., Casablanca. 


Chile, Ecuador Plan 


Economic Cooperation 


Recognizing the complementary na- 
ture of their economies, Chile and 
Ecuador in a new cooperative agree- 
ment signed on August 24, expressed 
their intentions of contributing jointly 
to the development of productive en- 
terprises in either country which 
might prove of benefit to both. 


They place the responsibility for 
carrying out the agreement in the 
hands of the Chile Development Cor- 
poration and the National Bank of 
Development of Ecuador. 

In a joint declaration the Chilean 
and Ecuadoran Ministers of Economy 
urged the supervising agencies to 
work rapidly toward revision of the 
trade agreement of 1949 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 3, 1949, p. 22) 
and its complementary payments 
agreement in order to bring them 
more into line with the objectives of 
the newly signed agreement. 


Special Agreement Signed 


Following the signing of the co- 
operation agreement, a special agree— 
ment was signed committing the two 
countries, through utilization of joint. 
resources, to the establishment in 
Ecuador of a sugar exploitation en-- 
terprise to be capitalized at $10 mil- 
lion, each country to contribute half, 

The projected mill will-have a 
yearly production capacity of 50,000 
tons of sugar, 75 percent of which will 
be purchased by Chile—Emb., San- 
tiago. 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








New Syrian Debt Law 


Regulates Policies 


The Syrian Government on July 6 
passed a new Public Debt Law which 
is considered to be one of three basic 
financial statutes of Syria. 

The new law provides for centralized 
control over policies and operations 
relating to the foreign public debt 
and permits the use of Government 
fiscal operations to encourage and 
stabilize the slowly developing local 
capital market. It also establishes an 
institutional framework to centralize 
and stabilize the financial require- 
ments of municipalities and other lo- 
cal communities. 

The other two statutes pertain to 
the establishment of a central bank 
and to the organization and opera- 
tions of the Syrian Exchange Office. 

With the passage of this third piece 
of basic legislation, Syria now has 
adequate legislative provisions in the 
broad fields of central banking, foreign 
exchange, the public debt, and capital 
market for the organization of Syrian 
financial affairs—Emb., Damascus. 

An unofficial translation of the 
Public Debt Law may be obtained on 
loan from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Egypt Applies Strict 
Plant Import Control 


The Egyptian Government now is 
instituting strict import controls under 
the authority of law No. 417 of 1954, 
designed to protect Egyptian plants 
against parasites and diseases brought 
into the country from abroad. 

The law is interpreted by Egypt to 
prohibit import of cotton in any form 
except thread, yarn, and cotton fab- 
rics. Fumigation is unacceptable ex- 
cept for absorbent cotton and cotton 
commercial samvles. As the law is 
now applied, the Customs has de- 
stroyed many items of household ef- 
fects such as overstuffed furniture 
and mattresses. 

The following list of items is now 
prohibited: 


List No. 1 


Cotton plants (Gossypium SPP); ginned and 
nonginned cotton except that shown in list 
No. 2; cotton fiber; cotton seed and_ bolls; 
cotton wastes; and cotton furniture. Cotton 
yarn, thread, and fabrics are excepted. 

Hibiscus plants and all their varieties, except 
the flowers and the dried plant of “carcade” 
hibiscus sabdraffa and linen yarn and its cloth. 

Mallow and all its varieties (Althea SPP). 

Abutilon plant and all its varieties. 

Vine plants (vitis vinifera) except fruits. 

Mangoes (Mangifera indica) and _ their 
stones. 


Citrus plants and all their varities (citrus 
SPP) except fruits and pips. 


Sugarcane plants (Saccharum officinarum). 


Agricultural earth, as well as earth contain- 
ing organic substances. 


Living vegetable parasites in all stages, ex- 
cept those mentioned in the List. 
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Bacteria and mushrooms stains detrimental 
to vegetables. 

Plant and vegetable product refuse from 
the consumption of ships, airplanes, and other 
means of transport. 

Parcels mixed with plant or vegetable prod- 
ucts prohibited under the provisions of the 
present law or any other law. 

Sacks, cases, receivers, and packages of all 
kinds and any other objects used for packing, 
cole” or transportation of all prohibited 

cts. 


Items on list 2 also are prohibited 
unless prior authorization has been 
granted by the Egyptian Minister of 
Agriculture: 


List No. 2 


Useful insects. 
Earth not fit for culture. 
Absorbent cotton and 


cotton commercial 
samples. 


—Emb., Cairo. 


Netherlands, Poland 
Plan Year's Trade 


Total exchange of goods between 
the Netherlands and Poland in both 
directions is fixed at 50 million guil- 
ders under a new trade and payments 
agreement concluded on August 4 (1 
guilder—US$0.26). 

Payments generally are to be made 
through a guilder account. 

Poland is to supply the Netherlands 
with goods valued at 27.7 million guil- 
ders, and the Netherlands will export 
commodities valued at 22.7 million 
guilders. 

Polish exports are to include barley, 
seed, horses, other agricultural prod- 
ucts, some metal and chemical prod- 
ucts, ceramics, timber, timber products, 
various leather goods, certain con- 
sumer goods, and manufactured in- 
dustrial commodities. 

Principal Netherlands exports are 
to be agricultural machinery, vege- 
table and animal fats and oils, her- 
ring, cattle, fertilizers, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, metal products, and 
electrotechnical articles. 

The new agreement, made effective 
provisionally on August 1 pending ap- 
proval of the two Governments and 
covering the period from that date 
to July 31, 1956, replaces the trade 





. agreement of May 1949 between the 


two countries and the payments agree- 
ment of December 18, 1946. 


es 


Iraq Appoints Committee To 
Draft New Corporation Law 


A committee of Government experts 
has been appointed by the Iraq Goy- 
ernment to draft a new corporation 
law. to replace existing legislation 
which since 1919 has regulated the 
organization, registration, manage- 
ment, and liquidation of companies 
operating in Iraq. 

The new draft law, to be prepared in 
time for presentation during the next 
session of Parliament, is intended to 
bring the Iraq corporation law up to 
date, encourage investment by offe 
maximum protection to the investor, 
and provide a well-written law whose 
original and official text is to be in 
Arabic rather than in English. 

The new law is to be a general 
across-the-board corporation law and 
will exclude such matters as national. 
ity of ownership. The encouragement, 
discouragement, and special regula- 
tion of some types of investment and 
business in Iraq has been and will con- 
tinue to be effected by separate leg- 
islation.—Emb., Baghdad. 





Thailand, Laos .. . 

(Continued from Page 11) 
favored-nation treatment to goods 
imported from and having origin in 
territory of the other. Thus, pre- 
sumably Laos will apply the same 
tariff schedule to goods of Thai 
origin as it now applies to products 
of the French Union, which have a 
10-percent preferential duty margin. 

Trade routes between the two coun- 
tries are to be developed. Transpor- 
tation facilities have already been 
improved by extending a Thai rail- 
road line from Bangkok to Nong Kai on 
the Mekong River. Ferry connections 
at Nong Kai make it possible to trans- 
port goods to the Laos side of the 
Mekong, from which point a highway 
leads to Vientiane, capital of Laos. 

The new agreement replaces the 
1937 commercial and customs arrange- 
ments between Thailand and France, 
about Indochina insofar as Thailand 
and Laos are mutually concerned. 
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Observations on Asia s Economic Progress 


§ 
Eugene M. Braderman 
Director, Far Eastern Division 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


I shall discuss primarily the progress of the countries from Pakistan 
east to Japan in giving real meaning to what for most of them has been 


a newly won independence. 


For most Asians independence was a magic word. Some expected a 
miraculous Utopia to come into being at the moment independence be- 


came an accomplished fact. 


In many quarters, high and low, the 
conviction was held that there was 
nothing that independence could or 
would not achieve. There was a feel- 
ing that a country would burst into 
a bloom of economic prosperity on 
that magic independence day. But 
since then there has been much step- 
ping out of the clouds and coming to 
grips with the area’s real and basic 
economic problems. 

Asia has much catching up to do. 
For this vast portion of the globe it is 





This article is based on an address 
delivered by Mr. Braderman at the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the Tea 
Association of the U. S. A., White Sul- 





phur Springs, W. Va., on Monday, 
September 19. 
figuratively and perhaps literally a 


matter of life and death to discover 
the secrets of wealth and productivity. 
Almost all of Asia is faced with vast 
population pressures, illiteracy, short- 
ages of skilled workers, technicians 
and seasoned administrators, and 
widespread poverty which create prob- 
lems seemingly insurmountable to 
even the wisest of peoples. 

It is therefore not surprising to 
observe that one of the greatest urges 
in the area is for economic develop- 


ment. Economic development is a 
driving force for at least two major 
reasons. First, these countries feel 
that to be politically independent they 
must be economically independent. 
Secondly, aware as they are of their 
very low standards of living, they 
want above all else to improve the lot 


of their people. 


Need for Balanced Economic 
Growth Gets More Recognition 


During the first flush of independ- 
ence the emphasis was on industrial- 
ization. There was a strong desire for 
the development of heavy industry 
which was identified with economic 
power and world prestige. People 
thought in terms of steel, machine 
tools, power equipment and heavy 
chemicals. 

Normal development, based on 
locally available resources, was often 
shunted aside or ignored. While this 
tendency to emphasize heavy industry 
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still exists, in a number of countries 
there has been a growing appreciation 
of the need for balanced economic 
development. Improved agricultural 
production is receiving increased at- 
tention. This has resulted in the 
availability of larger quantities of food 
for Asia’s vast population. There is 
@ growing awareness, too, of the 
need to develop the processing of 
locally produced raw materials. 


The economic situation in Asia is 
improving. However, most govern- 
ments in the area are still experienc- 
ing difficulties in adjusting their ex- 
change earnings and budget revenues 
so as to increase, or, in some cases, 
even to maintain their development 
expenditures. Nevertheless, the Asian 
countries are intent on pressing ahead 
with economic development even 
though this might entail the use of 
deficit financing. 


Problem of Unemployment 
Plays Very Important Part 


One of the factors which plays a 
tremendously important part in the 
thinking and planning for economic 
development in almost all of the coun- 
tries of the Far East is the problem 
of unemployment. With the great pres- 
sure of population on resources, gov- 
ernments are constantly searching for 
ways to increase job opportunities for 
the people. In this context there is a 
feeling that stress should be placed 
on utilization of the unemployed and 
underemployed for labor intensive 
projects. 

We in the United States are inter- 
ested in devising machinery that will 
save labor costs. Because labor is 
plentiful in the Far East, Asians are 
interested in machinery which will in- 
crease productivity without displacing 
labor. Undertakings that offer the 
widest employment opportunities are 
always high on the priority list. 

Aside from normal domestic con- 
siderations, this issue is of importance 
because the countries of the area 
have well-organized communist parties 
ready and willing to exploit any un- 
employment situation. They claim, of 
course, that a communist state would 
provide jobs for everyone and that 
noncommunist states are unable to 


take care of the interests of the work- 
ers. 

This has particular relevance in the 
Far East because of the existence of 
communist China and its highly or- 
ganized state-dominated economy 
where techniques of utilizing mass la- 
bor instead of machines in huge public 
works projects often get the job done 
even though there is a reckless expen- 
diture of human effort and capital. 


Labor Intensive Projects 
Discussed, Emphasized 

Although most of the other coun- 
tries of the area have as yet been un- 
willing to go to this extreme to provide 
work for their people, the mass labor 
concept is referred to and discussed, 
and adaptations of it are found in a 
number of economic development 
plans. For instance, the Second Five 
Year Plan of India, which is still in 
the discussion stage, emphasizes the 
development of cottage and small- 
scale industries at the expense of 
mechanized industry on the premise 
that this is necessary in order to in- 
crease the number of available jobs. 

Another factor which is of great im- 
portance to the economic development 
of the area is the attitude in the Far 
East toward the competitive free 
enterprise system. Americans, of 
course, are dedicated to a system in 
which private enterprise plays the 
dominant role. This system has proved 
successful at home and we believe it 
offers the best hope for achieving 
continually rising living standards 
elsewhere. 

One does not have to read much 
about far eastern economic affairs to 
realize that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween our attitude and that of most 
Far Eastern countries. Asia’s leaders 
are beset by lingering and widespread 
doubts about Western ways and par- 
ticularly Western motives, that make 
them suspicious of our economic con- 
cepts. 


Leaders Strongly Favor 
Government Plans, Action 


Western colonialism and domina- 
tion are still clear in their memories. 
The fear of their return, no matter 
how unfounded, is a powerful element 
in molding the views of Asia’s leaders. 
They remember, and we should, too, 
that foreign control first seeped in 
through the commercial and eco- 
nomic enterprise of Western powers. As 
a result, capitalism is often identified 
with colonialism and many Asians will 
have none of it. 

Then, too, the leaders of free Asia 
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have a strong compulsion to deal with 
their problems by plans and planning. 
We are starting from scratch, they 
say, and positive accomplishment re- 
quires concrete planning and action at 
the governmental level. Consequently, 
most of the countries of the Far East 
have set up a multiplicity of govern- 
ment agencies to foster economic de- 
velopment. 

The reasons usually put forward in 
government and industry are that 
“capital is shy,” that there are not 
enough entrepreneurs, and that the 
government must control the economy 
because it alone is in a position to 
determine what is best for the com- 
mon good. Then, too, in many far 
eastern countries being in business is 
not highly regarded as a means of 
earning a livelihood. The goal of en- 
terprising young men has been gov- 
ernment service, not business. 

In my opinion, this tendency toward 
government in business and the sus- 
picions which surround businessmen 
and the free enterprise system are 
unfortunate for the long-term future. 
While we can appreciate the problems 
of a government seeking to indus- 
trialize with insufficient capital and 
a lack of personnel experienced in in- 
dustrial management, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the job must 
therefore be done by government. 


Profit Motive in Industry 
Stimulates Efficiency 


Some fields naturally fall within the 
public sector. Highways, postal serv- 
ices, dams, irrigation works, and the 
like are of a nature which seemingly 
require government control or opera- 
tion in the public interest. But in 
industries where profits can be made 
the profit motive stimulates a degree 
of efficiency which is often lost in 
governmental operations. 


Thus, with our firm conviction that 
private enterprise is desirable and 
worthy of encouragement, we are 
doubtful of the value to Asians of 
experiments in state socialism. We 
would urge caution in the seemingly 
enthusiastic acceptance of nationali- 
zation as the means to eradicate pov- 
erty and exploitation. We would re- 
mind the people of the area that 
nationalization can lead to the same 
exploitation that has often accom- 
panied private monopolistic action. 
One must be wary of both. Moreover, 
it is a fact that once government is 
entrenched in industry it is very diffi- 
cult to change the pattern. 


Now this negative attitude toward 
private enterprise at home, in large 
measure, explains why there has been 
no great interest among Asian coun- 
tries in taking measures to create a 
climate attractive to private foreign 
investment. It is true that when ap- 
proached directly most Asian officials 
will say that they welcome foreign 
capital. Yet a look beyond the wel- 
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come mat will usually suggest that 
foreign venture capital should not 
stray too far from its own shores. 
Some Asians still condemn the ac- 
ceptance of foreign capital as a sign 
of colonial status. Among other ac- 
cusations, it is charged that profits are 
drained away for the benefit of 
Oversea investors instead of being re- 
tained for the economic betterment 
of the people themselves. These are 
misconceptions that often lead to fail- 
ure to see the vast benefits that 
accompany foreign investment. 


Relatively Little U. S. 
Capital Seeks Entry 


Until recently there has also been 
a belief that U. S. capital was panting 
at the door of other countries, not 
only eager to rush in to exploit the 
area but compelled to do so for lack of 
other profitable areas for investment. 
The fact that very little U. S. capital 
has sought entry has caused surprise 
and some bewilderment. Unfortunate 
as this has been in terms of much 
needed development, it has at least 
dispelled the suspicion that in today’s 
world foreign capital is the right arm 
of colonialism and that barriers must 
be raised to keep it out. 

As a result, in some countries the 
benefits of and the need for foreign 
capital are coming to be recognized. 
The Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Thai- 
land, and Burma and the President of 
the Philippines have recently made 
statements to this effect. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Far East does not have the 
financial resources nor the technical 
know-how to advance industrially in 
pace with plans that have been 
evolved and on which so much of the 
well-being of the area depends. With 
this recognition have come some 
changes in policy. They are far from 
satisfactory to U. S. investors, but 
they are a step forward from the 
former defensive attitudes. 

As we all know, the sound eco- 
nomic development of any country re- 
quires an ability to produce and sell 
goods for foreign exchange which can 
be used to purchase those things it 
cannot produce. All the Asian coun- 
tries are searching for ways to build 
up their productive facilities and find 
markets for their products. But it is 
just here that traditional methods 
hamper their progress. 

We in the United States sell goods. 
People often purchase items which 
they had no intention of buying be- 
fore the items were brought so con- 
vincingly to their attention. Many 
far eastern merchants on the other 
hand expect buyers to find them—to 
seek them out. In most of Asia goods 
are made available for sale—they are 
not “sold.” 


Now this is not to depreciate the 
Far East nor the trading ability of its 
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merchants. I have learned to appre. 
ciate this ability when I have 
pitted against a bazaar merchant Over 
the purchase of a single item. When} 
comes to “trading” he is a master of 
the art. 


Private Enterprise Produces 
More Goods for More People 


But I refer to that far larger worl 
market where long-range sales pro. 
motion requires a different kind of 
skill and where efforts may require 
years for fruition. 

Private enterprise in America hag 
generally been interested in producing 
more and more goods for more people 
at lower cost. There is a constant 
striving to expand production and to 
enlarge overall profits through larger 
total sales even if the unit profit js 
reduced. In many other countries 
capital has been content to establish 
a production level and to maintain it 
if the profits are satisfactory. A mar- 
ket has been looked upon very often 
as a static concept. The size is limited 
and efforts therefore are made to 
protect one’s share of it. 

There has been too much reliance 
in the Far East on traditional, and 
often outmoded, methods of produc- 
ing and selling products. In 
cases this has resulted in inhibiting 
rather than expanding trade. Such 
methods provide little incentive for 
experimentation, reduction of costs, 
development of new products, or for 
the utilization of aggressive merchan- 
dising and sales techniques. 

The science of studying markets, of 
adapting a product to fit the market, 
of advertising wisely, and of employ- 
ing those truly capable of developing 
a long-range program is so unique 
in the Far East as to call for special 
comment. I am glad to cite the Tea 
Council and its work as an outstand- 
ing example. Here we find an inter- 
national partnership of tea-produc- 
ing countries and your association 
successfully operating on the thesis 
that by sound decisions and aggressive 
sales promotion there can be devel- 
oped an expanding market for tea 
in the United States. 

I am certain that much can be 
learned by other countries and indus- 
tries from the program which the 
association and the _ tea-producing 
countries have developed. There are 
many elements which can be effec- 
tively utilized in other areas to de- 
velop a continuing market for prod- 
ucts now being produced, or which 
can be produced by Far Eastern coun- 
tries, for sale not only in the United 
States but in other countries as well. 

Now it might appear, particularly to 
far easterners, that my observations 
have been unduly critical and I 
should not want to leave you with this 
discouraging note. There are, of 
course, many important developments 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Relative Importance of Foreign Travel 
To Trade Growing Rapidly 


Somerset R. Waters 


Special Consultant on International Travel 


Is international travel of major importance to foreign trade? 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


One 


way to answer this is to point to the number of high-level govern- 
mental bodies which have considered the economic aspects of travel in 


the past few years. 


The President’s Commission on Foreign Economic Policy under 


the leadership of Clarence Randall in- 
cluded a study of this subject and 
made recommendations pointing to- 
ward Government action to encourage 
and expand international travel. The 
President in his foreign economic mes- 
sages to Congress in the past 2 years 
emphasized the importance of tourist 
travel. The Rio de Janeiro Economic 
Conference in November 1954 included 
this subject on its agenda. 

The recent meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 





Excerpts from a speech prepared by 
Mr. Waters for a meeting of the Travel 
Writers’ Association of New York, 
Monday, September 12, at the Over- 
seas Club, New York City. 





tions considered tourism and _ sup- 
ported resolutions on this subject at 
the recommendation of the U. S. dele- 
gation. 


When the Foreign Minister of Japan, 
Mr. Shigemitsu, visited our country, a 
delegation from his mission came to 
the Department of Commerce to dis- 
cuss the subject of expanded travel 
to Japan. 


At the Summit meeting in Geneva, 
we had dramatic proof of the close 
relationship between international 
travel and the establishment of more 
peaceful conditions throughout the 
world. When I read President Eisen- 
hower’s report of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, I thought of that old slogan of 
the European Travel Commission: 
“Understanding through travel is the 
passport to peace.’ The President’s 
remarks were as follows: 

“The subject that took most of our 
attention in this regard was the possi- 
bility of increased visits by the citi- 
zens of one country into the territory 
of another, doing this in such ways as 
to give each the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity to learn about the people of 
the other nation. 

“Now, in this particular subject, 
there was the greatest possible degree 
of agreement. And as a matter of fact, 
it was agreement often repeated and 
enthusiastically supported by the 
words of the members of each side.” 

As the President stated, the acid 
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test will begin in October when the 
foreign ministers meet to take the 
conclusions of this conference and 
translate these generalities into actual, 
specific agreements. 


U. S. Residents May Spend 
$1.5 Billion This Year 


International travel is increasing at 
such a rate that in 1955 U.S. residents 
may spend about $1.5 billion on travel 
abroad. This includes spending within 
the foreign countries as well as fares 
on international carriers. The money 
spent within these countries in 1954 
was divided approximately as follows: 
Out of each dollar spent for foreign 
travel, 37 cents went to Europe, 30 
cents to Canada, 20 cents to Mexico, 
and 13 cents was divided through the 
rest of the world. 


U. S. citizens are spending enough 
in foreign countries to pay for 
about 10 percent of U. S. merchan- 
dise exports. This means that inter- 
national travel is providing the dol- 
lars to pay for approximately one- 
tenth of the purchases by foreign 
countries of farm and factory prod- 
ucts. 


Another method for demonstrating 
the increasing importance of tourist 
travel to foreign trade is to compare 
U. S. merchandise imports with ex- 
penditures for foreign travel. These 
imports, like travel, provide dollars 
to bolster the economies of foreign 
countries. In 1951, the ratio of travel 
earnings to imports was 7.6 percent. 
Five years later in 1955, it appears that 
this ratio will appreach 12 percent. 
Not only is travel important to foreign 
trade, but its relative importance 
is growing at a rapid rate. 


Changes Take Place in 
Tourist Dollar Division 


In 1948, Canada received 45 percent 
of the dollars spent by tourists out- 
side the United States. By 1954, 
Canada’s share of these tourist dol- 
lar expenditures had dropped to 30 
percent. While Canada is now receiv- 
ing a smaller portion of the total ex- 
penditures, Europe has jumped from 


21 percent of the total in 1948 to 37 
percent in 1954. Mexico on the other 
hand, continues to get about the same 
percentage. It received 19 percent 
of the tourist dollars in 1948 and 20 
percent in 1954. Of course, Mexico is 
receiving more dollars today because 
the total dollars expended have 
greatly increased. The point is that 
Mexico’s share of the total has re- 
mained stationary. 


The same is true of Bermuda, the 
West Indies, and Central America 
when considered together. This group 
received 9 percent of the tourist dol- 
lars in 1948 and 9 percent in 1954. 
South America has shown a slight de- 
crease, receiving 3.6 percent in 1948 
and 2.3 percent in 1954. 

Now that the big summer season is 
behind us and we begin to consider 
1956, it is interesting to note that we 
have reached a period 11 years after 
the close of World War IT. In 1929, 11 
years after the close of World War I in- 
ternational travel reached its peak 
prior to the depression of the 30’s. The 
obvious question that comes to mind 
is: Are U.S. citizens today spending as 
large a percentage of their income for 
foreign travel as they did in 1929? 

We find that tourist travel like other 
segments of the leisure and recrea- 
tional market is not keeping pace with 
the large increase in consumer dis- 
posable income. 

In 1929, we spent eight-tenths of 1 
percent of our disposable income for 
foreign travel. Today we are spending 
only five-tenths of 1 percent. If we 
devoted the same percentage of our 
disposable income to foreign travel 
in 1955 as we did in 1929, we should 
be spending more than $2 billion. 


Percentage of Travelers to 
European Countries Steady 


We find that the percentage of 
travelers to Europe today, as compared 
with total U.S. adult population, is 
just about the same as in the late 
1920’s. When we consider the great in- 
crease in disposable income, plus the 
introduction of air travel, plus in- 
creased leisure time and increased 
education of our people, we can see 
that we have no great grounds for self- 
satisfaction in contemplating the 
present traffic to Europe. 


Apparently if we make comparisons 
in dollars of constant purchasing 
power for travel to Europe, we find 
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that there has been auite a decrease 
in the spending per person. Thus, in 
obtaining increased growth in travel, 
the question arises: Do we try to en- 
courage travelers to spend more per 
person or should the industry concen- 
trate on increasing the total traffic? 
I believe most of you would agree 
that the proper target should be one 
of bringing about a considerable in- 
crease in the number of travelers. 

In the 1930’s 6 percent of American 
travel expenditures were made in 
Eastern European countries. In the 
coming years, if more peaceful con- 
ditions permit removal of barriers to 
travel in these countries, this would 
have an important effect on the Euro- 
pean travel market. 

Another important development 
which is stimulating travel to Europe 
is the development of the “pay-later 
plan.” The Department of Commerce 
made a survey of the use of this plan 
for US. residents traveling by air to 
Europe between October 1954 and 
March 1955. It discovered that in 
this period approximately 4 percent 
of these travelers to Europe made 
use of this plan, as compared with 1.5 
percent for the entire world. The air- 
lines have indicated that most of these 
customers represented new business 
which would not have been obtained 
otherwise. The most interesting dis- 
covery in this survey was the strong 
use of the pay-later plan among 
foreign-born travelers to Europe. In 
this special category, over 6 percent 
financed their travels through use of 
this plan. 


United States Leads as 
Host to Foreign Visitors 


So far I have discussed travel by 
Americans to foreign countries. The 
United States is not only the biggest 
exporter of tourism but it also obtains 
more income from visitors than other 
countries do. We are the leading host 
nation. 

In 1954, the United States obtained 
a total of more than $600 million from 
foreign travelers visiting our country. 
This included $70 million in payments 
for fares to U. S. carriers and $538 
million from foreign visitors traveling 
within the United States. Of the 
amount spent within the United 
States, Canadians spent $311 million; 
Western Europeans, $48 million; Mexi- 
cans, 53 million; Cubans, $23 million; 
other Latin Americans, $68 million, 
and all others, $35 million. 

On the subject of travel to the 
United States, may I make a sugges- 
tion for serious consideration by all 
of you experts in the field? This is 
the question of whether the U. S. 
Government should maintain travel 
promotional offices abroad for the pur- 
pose of attracting tourists to the 
United States. As you know, Canada, 
Mexico, England, France, Italy, and 
other major powers have Government 
offices charged with the responsibility 


of increasing travel to their respective 
countries. 

Now that the economy of the world 
is much improved, it may be wise to 
consider whether or not a similar or- 
ganization should be created by our 
Government. I am in no way advocat- 
ing that our Government should es- 
tablish such an organization, but I 
do strongly suggest that the pros and 
cons be given full consideration. Such 
a discussion should be based not only 
on economic advantages but also on 
the value of having more of the 
peoples of the world see the United 
States with their own eyes instead 
of depending on sometimes confusing 
impressions derived from descriptions 
appearing in the foreign press. 


Seasonal Structure Problem 
Of Trans-Atlantic Travel 


Another major problem which still 
requires the use of all of the ingenuity 
of the travel industry is that of find- 
ing a solution to the seasonal struc- 
ture of trans-Atlantic travel. We have 
seen how resort areas such as Miami, 
Hawaii, Nassau, and the southern 
coast of France, as well as many 
others, have been able to make great 
strides in putting tourism on a year- 
round basis. 

I believe that ways can be found 
to bring about a similar year-round 
travel pattern to Europe. Lower trans- 
portation and hotel rates, increased 
promotion, removal of currency re- 
strictions to increase traffic from 
Europe, relaxation of tensions between 


es 


East and West, increased travel to the 
Middle East, and round-the- 
travel are all subjects to be dise 
from the point of view of their effect 
on the seasonal problem in trangs-At. 
lantic travel. 

Not only do we still impose a num. 
ber of restrictions, but many foreign 
governments continue to impose ¢yp. 
rency restrictions as well as other re. 
strictions which prevent their ng. 
tionals from paying us a visit. of 
course, there are still many countries 
where such restrictions may be neces. 
sary but in view of the improved ego. 
nomic situation in many parts of the 
world, it is suggested that the time has 
now arrived for the removal of thege 
currency restrictions in a number of 
countries. 

The question of removal of the travej 
tax on foreign travel to certain areas 
will undoubtedly receive consideration 
when Congress meets again in Janu- 
ary. As you know, a bill eliminating 
this tax has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now awaiting 
action by the Senate. 

We hope to see many more countries 
in the world showing an interest in the 
development of tourism. 


There are great sections in the world 
where only limited hotel facilities 
are available. I believe it is fair to 
say that among the great areas of in- 
ternational trade, tourism may still 
be considered in a period of early 
development. In view of the present 
state of our economy, the possibilities 
for expansion seem to be tremendous. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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French Firm Invites 
(|. §. Investment 


The French corporation Filature 
@Ossau, at Arudy, Basses-Pyrenees, is 
interested in effecting a licensing ar- 
rangement with an American com- 
any or in obtaining U. S. capital. 

Although presently engaged in man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling, and export- 
ing cotton yarns and related products, 
the firm would like to augment its 
production to include other types of 
goods such as aircraft supplies and 
accessories and electronic equipment. 
If American capital were offered, the 
company states it would consider pro- 
posals for founding a new company, 
involving perhaps complete trans- 
formation or reconversion of the 
plant at Arudy. 

The company’s spinning mill at 
Arudy occupies a total area of 6,000 
square meters, including two work- 
shops of 2,500 square meters and 1,500 
sqaare meters, respectively. The mill 
operates 6,000 spinning spindles, 2,000 
twisting spindles, and carding ma- 
chines. At present 140 workers are em- 
ployed, but it is stated that with ex- 
isting working space up to 300 persons 
could be engaged. 

The mill has its own motive power— 
dam, hydraulic equipment, trans- 
formers, etc.—which may be increased 
to 600 kilowatts, if desired. Transpor- 
tation facilities include a loading plat- 
form in a nearby railway station. In 
addition, the services of a foundry 
for light metals, operated in the vicin- 
ity, may be utilized. 

Interested parties are invited to 
write direct to Filature d’Ossau, Arudy, 
Basses-Pyrenees, France. 





New rae Forest Service 


Wants Post-Peeling Machines 


The Stores Officer, New Zealand 
Forest Service, P. O. Box 1028, Well- 
ington, invites tenders until October 3 
for the supply and delivery of 3 post- 
peeling machines reauired for Waipa 
Sawmill. 

A covy of the tender specifications 
F. 8. Q. 720 is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and from 
the New Zealand Government Trade 
Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
hue, Washington 6, D. C. 





lran Extends Bid Deadline 

The Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs in Iran has extended to Octo- 
ber 25 the bid deadline for a 100-kilo- 
watt transmitter. 

This procurement was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
29, 1955, page 15. 
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Supply of $15.5 Million Worth of 
Pipe in France Needed for NATO 


Four new projects in France, totaling an estimated $15,520,570, have 
been opened to U.S. bidders under the international competitive bidding 
procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce has reported. 


The projects involve supply of pipes for construction of the following 


4 pipelines: Marseille-Langres (second 
part from St. Remy to Langres), 520 
kilometers of 12-inch pipe, estimated 
cost $9,142,000; Langres-Belfort, 130 
kilometers of 8-inch pipe, estimated at 
$1,428,571; Le Havre-Cambrai, 250 kilo- 
meters of 12-inch pipe, at $4,235,714; 
Cambrai-Anvers, 55 kilometers of 10- 
inch pipe, at $714,285. Deliveries are 
scheduled for the first half of 1956. 
Interested firms must file by October 
5 separate applications for each pipe- 
line to Ministere de l’Industria et du 
Commerce, Service Special des Depots 
d’Hvdrocarbures, 85 boulevard de 
Montparnasse, Paris. Bids will be 
called for on October 19, and all bids 
must be submitted by November 9. 


Data To Be Submitted 

Applicants who have not already 
done so should submit the following 
information: Name and address of the 
enterprise and summary information 
on its legal form; names and refer- 
ences of its president and chief direc- 
tor; statement of its financial re- 
sources and proof of financial stabil- 
itv; number and categories of person- 
nel concerned in administrative or 
technical supervision who may be 
available for supervising the project 
on a part-time basis, and on a full- 
time basis; 

Details of important contracts re- 
cently concluded for projects of the 
same type as that for which applica- 
tion is being made, together with 
statement of value of each project; 
desienation of governmental organ- 
izations and firms for whose account 
or under the direction of whom ref- 
erences may be obtained if necessary. 

A copy of this resume should be sent 





Greece Invites Bids for 
Fruit-Packing Machinery 


The Panhellenic Confederation of 
Acricultural Coyperative Unions, Neo- 
fytou Douka 10, Athens, invites bids 
until October 8 for machinery equip- 
ment for packing oranges and lemons, 
and the artificial yellowing of green 
lemons: and machinery eouipment 
for packing peaches and apples, and 
for the precooling of peaches. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on lo 2m from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerre. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 





to the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt cer- 
tification of interested firms in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
the program. A brochure describing 
the NATO international bidding pro- 
cedure may_be obtained upon request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, or from any U. 8. Department 
of Commerce Field Office. 





Congo Manufacturer 
Seeks U. S. Know-How 


Mr. G. M. Fine, owner-manager of 
the firms G. M. Fine & Fils, La Lime- 
toise, and La Fisaco, of Leopoldville, 
would like to interest an American 
firm in the final manufacture and 
assembly of small metal products for 
the native trade in the Belgian Congo. 


La Limetoise and La Fisaco are 
manufacturing concerns making 
sheet-metal products such as lockers, 
cans, knives, machetes, and other 
cutlery items. Both firms are located 
in Limete, a new industrial section 
of Leopoldville, and occupy together 
about 22,000 square feet of covered 
factory area. Additional area is avail- 
able for expansion, and both water 
and electric power are reported ade- 
quate to meet future needs. 


Mr. Fine would consider a partner- 
ship arrangement with an American 
firm, contributing machines, build- 
ings, and facilities in exchange for 
American technical assistance and 
know-how. Available machinery in- 
cludes one 80- and one 120-ton electric 
automatic press, 150- and 200-ton 
hydraulic presses, folding and mold- 
ing machines, shears, drills, milling 
and boring machines, lathes, electric 
hardening furnace, oil-fired smelting 
furnace, and other equipment afford- 
ing a complete line of machine tools 
and sheet-metal machinery. 


Details of the proposed joint opera- 
tion may be obtained upon request 
from Mr. G. M. Fine, B. P. 710, Leo- 
poldville. A World Trade Directory 
report is available to qualified U. S. 
firms from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., for $1. 
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Mozambique Needs Rail Supplies 


The office of the General Store- 
keeper for Mozambique Harbors, Rail- 
ways, and Transport Services —Arma- 
zens Gerais dos Servicos dos Portos, 
Caminhos de Ferro e Transportes de 
Mocambique—invites tenders. until 
November 30 for the supply of rail- 
way equipment. 

Bidders must make qualifying de- 
posits, as indicated, at any office of the 
Agent-General for Overseas Terri- 
tories—Agencia Geral do Ultramar, 
Lisbon, Portugal, or at the Bureau of 
Public Works, Harbors, and Roadways 
of the Directorate-General of Over- 
seas Development—Reparticao das 
Obras Publicas, Portos e Viacao da 
Direccao-Geral do Fomento Ultra- 
marino—in Lisbon. 

Equipment needed is as follows: 


05,682 rails, of which 4,659 are for 
delivery at the Fort of Lourenco 
Marques and 1,023 rails at the port of 
Nacala. The rails should be 12 meters 
long, weight 30 kilograms per meter, 
and be of low profile. Qualifying 
deposit $8,143. 

09,294 angle joint bars—fish plates, 
of which 2,872 are for delivery at the 
port of Nacala and 6,422 at the port of 
Lourenco Maraues. These bars should 
be good for rails weighing 30 kilograms 
per meter, and of low profile. Qualify- 
ing deposit $936. 

e30,778 thread bolts with lock 
washers, of which 25,000 are for de- 
livery at the port of Lourenco Marques 
and 5,778 at the port of Nacala. These 
thread bolts should be good for rails 
weighing 30 kilograms per meter. 
Qualifying deposit $481. 

e32 switches, turnouts, of which 12 
are for delivery at the port of Nacala 
and 20 at the port of Quelimane. Of 
this number, 5 switches, complete, are 
for rails of 30 kilograms per meter, 
1:9, right turning and 7 switches, com- 





Syria Invites Bids for Study 


On Reconstructing Railway 


The Executive Committee for the 
Recommissioning of the Hejaz Rail- 
way, Damascus, calls for bids on a final 
study of the project to repair the 
wrecked section of the line between 
Ma’an in Jordan and Medina in Saudi 
Arabia. Sealed bids are to be sub- 
mitted by December 5. 

A copy of the book of conditions 
may be nurchased for S£45 (S£2.20— 
US$1, official rate) from the General 
Directorates of Hejaz Railway Line in 
Damascus and Amman, and from the 
Ministry of Communications in Jidda. 

A copy of the tender notice is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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plete, for rails of 30 kilograms per 
meter, 1:9, left turning, are for de- 
livery at the port of Nacala; 10 
switches, complete, are for rails 30 
kilograms per meter 1:11, right turn- 
ing, and 10 switches, complete, for 
rails of 30 kilograms per meter, 1:11, 
left turning, are for delivery at the 
port of Quelimane. Qualifying deposit 
$867. 

e31 switches, turnouts, to be de- 
livered at the port of Lourenco 
Marques. Of this number, 15 switches, 
complete, are for rails of 30 kilograms 
per meter, 1:9, right turning; and 16 
switches, complete, are for rails of 30 
kilograms per meter, left turning. 
Qualifying deposit $1,733. 

©180,508 screw spikes, tirefonds, of 
which 136,000 are for delivery at the 
port of Lourenco Marques and 44,508 
at the port of Nacala. The spikes 
should be galvanized and suitable for 
rails of 30 kilograms per meter or rails 
of 45 kilograms per meter. Qualifying 
deposit $481. 





Greece Wants Pumping 
Units, Other Items 


The Greek Government has made 
the following auction procurement 
announcements: 


eSocial Insurance Institute (IKA), 
Supply Department, 4 Kapodistriou 
Street, Athens, invites tenders for 


2 pumping units, bid closing Septem- 
ber 29. 

eMinistry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 56 Venizelou Avenue, 
Athens, requires 120 tons watermarked 
paper, bid closing September 30. 

ePiraeus Port Authority (O. L. P.), 
Piraeus, invites bids for 5 truck- 
trailers, 10-ton capacity, bid closing 
October 5. 

eMinistry of National Defense 
(Greek Army), Supreme Procurement 
Service, 7 Zalokosta Street, Athens, 
needs 600 binoculars, bid closing 
October 6. 

A copy of the bid announcements 
and tenders is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Addi- 
tional information and assistance to 
prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Ad- 
ministration, 729-15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





Canada’s 1955 barley crop, forecast 
at 269 million bushels, is expected to 
be the second largest on record, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

A crop that size would be 53 percent 
above the small 1954 harvest, and 46 
percent above the 10-year average. 





Pakistan Wants Copper, 
Aluminum Conductors 


The Department of Supply ang 
Development, Government of 
Pakistan, Frere Road, Karachi, 
invites tenders—No. FOA 
9/38158/1/55—until October 4 
for the supply of 36 long tons of 
aluminum steel corded rein. 
forced conductors and 570 long 
tons of various types of copper 
conductors. 

A copy of bidding documents 
and specifications is available 
for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Diyj- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©, 














lran Needs Equipment 


For Oil Extraction 


The Iran Chemical Co., a division 
of the Seven Year Plan Organization, 
wishes to purchase equipment for 2 
oil-extraction plants, one with a capa- 
city of 50 tons in 24 hours for olive 
oil, the other with a capacity of 10 
tons in 24 hours for peanut oil. 

Interested American suppliers are 


asked to furnish detailed specifica- 
tions for their products, estimated 
delivery dates, prices c. i. f. Khor- 


ramshahr, to the Managing Director, 
Doctor-Engineer Morteza Rassa, Iran 


Chemical Co., Meidane Baharestan, 
Tehran. 

The requirements for the olive-oll 
plant are as follows: 3 piston-type 


crushers, 3 rotating sieves, 3 paste- 
mixing machines; 7 or 8 hydraulic 
presses with 300-350 kilograms of 
pressure, 60-75 centimeters of. pres- 
sure on the plate, and 250-350 milli- 
meters of movement by the pistons; 2 
centrifuge piston pumps with capacity 
to separate 25 tons of water and oil 
in 24 hours. 

The requirements for the peanut- 
oil plant are as follows: 1 cleaner, 
1 shelling machine, 1 crusher. 

If possible, the crushers should be 
of a type that could be used for both 
olives and peanuts. 





Bid Deadline Extended 


The Office of the General Store- 
keeper for Mozambique Harbors, Rail- 
ways, and Transport Services—Arma- 
zens Gerais dos Servicos dos Portos, 
Caminhos de Ferro e Transportes de 
Mocambique—has extended through 
October 6 the bid deadline on the pro- 
curement of 5 diesel locomotives. 

This bid invitation was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 
20, 1955, page 12. 
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Construction Planned 
At El Salvador Port 


The Commision Ejecutiva del Pu- 
erto de Acajutla (CEPA), Edificio Reg- 
glado, 2a Avenida Sur, No. 15, San 
galvador, is ready to qualify firms in- 
terested in bidding on the Acajutla 

rt construction project. 

CEPA plans to give companies until 
the end of October to qualify; bids 
may be called for early in November. 
Firms interested in submitting an ap- 
plication for qualification should ad- 
dress requests to CEPA. 

Present plans involve the construc- 
tion of a new combination pier and 
preakwater extending out 466 meters 
from a rocky promontory. A pier head 
would be built 296.5 meters long and 
37 meters wide, to accommodate 2 
liberty-type vessels on either side. Two 
new warehouses totaling 6,500 square 
meters, as well as necessary admin- 
istration buildings, will be constructed 
on the pier head. 

The total cost of the project—in- 
cluding the construction of the pier 
and warehouses; purchase and instal- 
lation of cranes, scales, and other pier 
equipment; installation of electric 
power and water supply; and placing 
of rail and roadway to pier head—is 
estimated at $4,165,000. 


Cuba Extends Bid Deadlines 
On Hydroelectric Project 


The Primera Central Hidroelectrica 
Cubana (PRICHEC) has extended the 
bid deadlines on the Hanabanilla 
Hydroelectric Project to October 13 
for generators and accessories and to 
October 14 for tunneling, other excava- 
tion work, preparation of site, etc. 

This project was announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, September 5, 
1955, page 11. 

PRICHEC also indicated that will- 
ingness of contractors and suppliers 
to accept part payment in bonds 
either public securities or those issued 
by PRICHEC may be a consideration in 
awarding the contracts. 








Egypt Dredging Department 
Invites Bids for Spare Parts 


The Embassy of Egypt, Office of the 
Economic and Commercial Counsellor, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington, 
D. C., has available for review condi- 
tions of tender and specifications of 
Spare parts required by the Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration, Dredging 
Department, for 1955-56. 


The deadline for submitting bids is 
October 22. 





Iran’s walnut output for 1955 is es- 
timated at 3,300 short tons, half the 
total produced last year, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able to firms domiciled in the United 
States in specific instances as indi- 
cated by symbol (*), on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


In the United States 


Farm Machinery: 

Italy — Luigi Steffenino (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 44 Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, Turin, wishes to negotiate 
with U. S. manufacturers—of agri- 
cultural machinery—interested in pro- 
ducing in the United States a patented 
manure spreader, under a licensing 
agreement. 





In Foreign Countries 
Automotive Parts: 


Germany — Duerkoppwerke Aktien- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer, exporter, 
importer, wholesaler, and retailer of 
sewing machines for household and 
industry), 3 Schillerplatz, Bielefeld, 
wishes to obtain U. S. licenses for the 
manufacture in Germany of spare 
parts and components for the auto- 
mobile and tractor industries, and in 
the field of hydraulics, shock breaker 
and pumps—conveyor and Diesel 
type, etc. Firm offers to pay a royalty 
per unit produced and/or to buy the 
license rights outright. 

Herbs and Flavoring Extracts: 

France — Cooperative Ouvriere de 
Production (COPFRAN) (growers and 
processors), 47 rue de la Pomme, Tou- 
louse, Haute-Garonne, desires to con- 
clude agreements with U.S. firms for 
the cultivation, preparation, final 


processing, and packing in France, 
under license or contract, of herbs 
and plants, and the production of es- 
sential oils, aromatics, and flavoring 
extracts such as vanilla, lemon, mint, 
and bitter almonds. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chinaware, Pottery, and Earthen- 

ware: 

Germany — Reinhold Merkelbach 
(manufacturer and exporter), 17 
Kirchstrasse, Hoehr-Grenzhausen, 
wishes to export direct beer steins 
with and without lid, musical and flat 
bottom. Illustrated leaflet available.* 

Sweden — Nordisk Agentur, Erik 
Malmgren (exporter), Parish of Akarp, 
near Malmo, wishes to export direct 
or through agent chinaware, pottery, 
and earthenware. : 

Christmas Ornaments: 

Italy — Alverto Mitscheunig (ex- 
porter), Via Barzoni 4, Milan, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
10,000 units monthly of very good 
quality ornamental items for Christ- 
mas trees. Illustrated leaflets and 
price list available.* 

Containers: 

Germany—Deutsche Geraetebau Ge- 
sellschaft m.b.H. (manufacturer and 
exporter), 9 Ferdinand-Henze-Strasse, 
Salzkotten, wishes to export direct or 
through agent containers for the dairy 
industry including milk cans and 
pails, milk tanks, small containers and 
tanks, and other vessels of tin, steel, 
aluminum, and/or stainless steel. 
Illustrated leaflets available.* 

Flavorings and Extracts: 

France — Cooperative Ouvriere de 
Production (COPFRAN) (growers and 
processors), 47 rue de la Ponime, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to 
export direct or through agent mint 








Ceylon Amends Tender 


Schedule on Asphalt 


The Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, has amended the 
tender schedule for the supply 
of prepared asphalt for road 
surface dressings, bid deadline 
October 4. 

Under item 2 of the schedule 
the requirements of prepared 
asphalt have been raised from 
3.05 million gallons to 3.9 million 
gallons. Delivery of the addi- 
tional 850,000 gallons is to be as 
follows: 450,000 gallons between 
July 1 and 10, 1956, and 400,000 
gallons between July 20 and 30, 
1956. 

This bid invitation was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, August 22, 1955, page 11. 
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oil for salad dressing and flavoring 
extracts for cake preparations. 

France —Tagliana & Desaunettes 
(commission merchant and _ sales 
agent), 5 rue du Senechal, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to export dir- 
ect juniper berries used in the prep- 
aration of gin. 

Handicrafts: 

Haiti—The Pollas Co. (commission 
merchant and exporter), 87 rue Mon- 
seigneur Guillou, Port-au-Prince, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent Haitian handicraft, especially 
mahogany, sisal and straw goods, and 
sisal. 

Italy—Fratelli Gianni srl. (com- 
mission merchant, sales agent, and 
exporter), Via Zarotto 6, Milan, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
handicraft items in the gift field in- 
cluding straw articles, ceramics, 
leather goods, and dolls of various 
sizes and descriptions. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available.* 

Musical Instruments: 


Italy—RANCO Guglielmo di E. Bri- 
gatti (manufacturer and exporter), 1 
Via Vinzaglio, Vercelli, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent high- 
grade accordions. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 

Office Equipment: 


Spain—Arcas y Basculas Soler, S. A. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Aldana 
3, Barcelona, wishes to export direct 
or through agent office safes with key- 
less locks. Illustrated leaflets avail- 
able.* 

Sporting Goods: 


Japan—Futabaya Racket Mfg. Co. 
(Futabaya Racket Seisaku-Sho) 
(manufacturer and exporter), 237 
Suwa, Kawasaki-shi, Kanagawa-ken, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent tennis racket of 5-ply laminated 
with short overlay on the top of throat 
and with 16 main strings; also squash 
and badminton rackets. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Catering Equipment: 
Netherlands—Geo. Wehry & Co. In- 
ternationaal N.V., Technical Depart- 
ment (importing distributor), 214 
Coolsingel, Rotterdam, wishes to pur- 
chase direct catering equipment. 
Chemicals: 


Germany — Schultheis & Soehne 
(manufacturer and exporter of chemi- 
cals and ceramic products), 153 Breuh- 
ler-Strasse, Wesseling Bez: Koeln, 
wishes to purchase direct titanic oxide 
in 10- to 15-ton lots, and dehyrated or 
refined borax in 20- to 30-ton lots. 

Electrical Appliances: 


Netherlands—Geo. Wehry & Co. In- 
ternationaal N.V., Technical Depart- 
ment (importing distributor), 214 
Coolsingel, Rotterdam, wishes to pur- 
chase direct electric and other dom- 
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lran Invites Tenders 
For Transmitters 


The Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Tehran, invites bids 
for the following items: 30 trans- 
mitters, power output about 400 
watts, and other related equip- 
ment, bid deadline October 9; 
and 12 transmitters, one of 5- 
kilowatts and 11 of 1-kilowatt 
power, bid deadline October 17. 

Tender specifications are avail- 
able at the Iranian Embassy, 3005 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 











estic appliances, 
making machines. 

Lumber: 

Netherlands—S. Eisenmann N. V. 
(sales/indent agent), 52 Banstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain from 
first-class sawmills approximately 
100,000 bd. ft. Douglas fir No. 2, clear 
and better, including maximum 15% 
No. 3 clear. 

Machinery: 

India —Surajmull Murlidhar (im- 
porter, exporter), 28 Amratolla St., 
Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase direct 
complete machinery for the manu- 
facture of sodium hydrosulfide, main- 
ly required for refining sugar. Firm is 
interested in receiving price quota- 
tions and catalogs. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Netherlands—Terra Branca (manu- 
facturer of phamaceutical specialties 
and homeopathic medicines), 32 2e 
Emmastraat, Haarlem, wishes to pur- 
chase direct turtle oil. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 

Netherlands—Geo. Wehry & Co. In- 
ternationaal N.V., Technical Depart- 
ment (importing distributor), 214 
Coolsingel, Rotterdam, wishes to pur- 
chase direct refrigerating equipment. 

Seeds: 

Germany—J. Essers, Westdeutscher 
Samenbau und Grosshandlung (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 8 Schir- 
merstrasse, Dusseldorf, wishes to 
purchase direct flower and vegetable 
seeds. 

Germany—Hermann Will & Co. K. G. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 19a 
Frohlinderstrasse, Dortmund-Kirch- 
linde, wishes to purchase direct com- 
mon and Oregon grass, and clover 
seeds. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Ceramics and Pottery: 

Union of South Africa—M. J. Jacob- 
son (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s representative), To- 
bacco House, 49-51 Commissioner St., 


including coffee- 








ee, 











Johannesburg, wishes to obtain ag 
and distributorship for china ang 
crockery. 

Chemicals: 

Austria—Dipl. Kfm. Richard Weig. 
ner (sales agent), 38 Tivol 
Vienna XII, wishes to obtain ag 
for chemical raw materials for the 
textile, leather, dye, and food indy. 
tries. 

Clothing: 

New Zealand—A. Stuart Oxley, Lig 
(manufacturer’s representative), T.& 
G. Building, Elliott St., P. O. Box gg, 
Auckland, C. 1, wishes to obtaiy 
agency for lingerie. 

Confectionery: 

Union of South Africa—M. J. Jacob. 
son (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s representative), To. 
bacco House, 49-51 Commissioner 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
and distributorship for chewing gum 
and nuts. 

Essential Oils: 

France — Cooperative Ouvriere de 
Production (COPFRAN) (growers, 
processors), 47 rue de La Pomme, Tou. 
louse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to ob- 
tain agency in southwest France for 
noncompetitive types of essential oils 
of American origin. 

Fibers: 

Netherlands—Briad (British Agen- 
cies Department) (importer, exporter), 
376 Singel, Amsterdam, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for Saran staple fiber. 

Metal Products: 

Netherlands—Jac. Speelmans (sales/ 
indent agent), 15 Graaf Janlaan, 
Naarden, wishes to obtain agency for 
the following tinmill products: 

Tinplate, coke and electrolytic, gage 
coat: .25, .50, .75, 1.25; primes, rejects, 
and waste. 

Tinmill blackplate, primes, rejects, 
and waste: sizes: 14”’x20”, 20x24’, 
20”x28”, and 21”x30”: gages: 25 to 34. 

Hot and cold rolled sheets, gages 14 
to 24. 

Optical Goods: 

Eguypt—Ahmed Hamid Zaki (manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission mef- 
chant), P. O. Box 781, Cairo, wishes 
to obtain agency for telescopes, micro- 
scopes, field glasses, and similar equip- 
ment. 

Scientific Instruments: 

Italy —_SAMI Metallifera Italiana 
(sales agent), 1 Via Paleocapa, Genoa, 
seeks agency for sterilizers and bacte- 
riological apparatus for physicians. 

Shoe Findings: 

Sweden—Aktiebolaget Ehrnberg & 
Sons Laderfabrik (importer of hides, 
skins, tanner’s bark, chemicals, €X- 
tracts, and dyes; manufacturer of 
leathers, furniture leather, linings, 
sole leather, and leather for work- 
men’s leather gloves; exporter), Sim- 
rishamn, is interested in obtaining 
agency in Sweden, Denmark, and Nor 
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way for rubber outsoles and fiber in- 

Jes used in manufacture of shoes, 
and plastic material, used in the shoe, 
pag, and clothing industry. 


Textiles: 

New Zealand—A. Stuart Oxley, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s representative), T. & 
G. Bidg., Elliott St., P. O. Box 89, Auck- 
jand, C. 1, wishes to obtain agency 
for dress fabrics, plain and printed, 
of cotton, rayon, and nylon, as well 
as for furnishing fabrics. 

Union of South Africa—Belgo-Afric 
Agencies (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), 427-8 Pan Africa House, Troye 
st., Johannesburg, is interested in ob- 
taining agency from U. S. manufac- 
turers for dress materials, plain and 

ted cottons, rayons, and nylons. 

Union of South Africa—B. J. Chaim- 
owitz (importer, wholesaler, and com- 
mission merchant), Howard House, 
Loveday St., Johannesburg, seeks dis- 
tributing agency for cotton thread for 
domestic use and for clothing manu- 
facturers. 

Watches: 

Union of South Africa—M. J. Jacob- 
son (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s representative), To- 
bacco House, 49-51 Commissioner St., 


Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for watches. 
Wax: 


Austria—Dipl. Kfm. Richard Weid- 
ner (sales agent), 38 Tivoligasse, Vi- 
enna XII, seeks agency for heat seal- 
ing wax for use in sealing paper 
boxes, and related items. 

Yarns: 

Netherlands—Briad (British Agen- 
cies Department) (importer, exporter), 
376 Singel, Amsterdam, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for Saran spun yarns. 














FOREIGN 

VISITORS 
Argentina Alfredo Insua, repre- 
senting Insua S. A. (manufacturer of 
calcium carbide and ferroalloys; im- 
porter of black iron sheet, coke, elec- 
trical implements), Belgrano 884, 
Buenos Aires, is interested in visiting 
with calcium carbide, and particularly 
silicon carbide manufacturers in ob- 
taining technical information, and 
U. S. participation in Argentine man- 
ufacturing project. Was scheduled to 
arrive middle of September, via New 
York, for a visit of 20-25 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, 50th St. and Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Niagara Falls, 
Worcester (Mass.), Washington, and 
Chicago. 

Australia—George Edward A. Lewis, 
Tepresenting Gas & Fuel Corp. of Vic- 
toria, 196 Flinders St., Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
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Jamaica May Establish 


Mango-Nectar Industry 


The Industrial Development 
Corporation, 4 Winchester Road, 
Half-Way-Tree, Jamaica, spon- 
sored by the Jamaican Govern- 
ment, is investigating the 
possibility of developing a 
mango-nectar industry. 

This organization would like 
to get in touch with suppliers of 
fruit-processing machinery suit- 
able for the pulping of mangoes 
and adaptable to the extracting 
of juice from other types of fruit. 

Interested parties should com- 
municate with the named cor- 
poration. 











technical information relative to pro- 
tection of steel gas mains from cor- 
rosion. Scheduled to arrive October 5, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 206 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif., and 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Houston. 

Belgium—Pierre Minette de Tilesse, 
representing Palmafina S. A. (importer 
of oleaginous seeds, and vegetable and 
animal oils; manufacturer of oils, 
margarine, soap, and feedstuffs; ex- 
porter of oils, margarine, and soap), 
31 rue de la Loi, Brussels, is interested 
in expanding scope of firm’s activities, 
either by manufacturing under U. S. 
license and selling, or by importing 
and selling chemicals. 

Was scheduled to arrive September 
25, via New York, for a visit of 3-4 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

France—Pierre Imbert, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce in Mar- 
seille, is interested in port and airport 
administration and management. Was 
scheduled to arrive September 10, via 
New York, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. 
address: Port of New York Authority, 
111 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Washington and New York. 

France—Jacques Leclabart, repre- 
senting Societe Anonyme Perma (per- 
manent-waving equipment and sup- 
plies), 29 bis rue d’Astorg, Paris, is 
interested in contacting manufactur- 
ers of hairwaving machines, hairdry- 
ers, waving lotions of all kinds, hair- 
colorings, shampoos, cosmetics, and 
supplies for hairdressers, as well as 
manufacturers of basic chemicals for 
cosmetic industry and _ haircoloring, 
filling and bottling equipment, and 
liquid handling machinery. 

Also he desires technical informa- 
tion regarding manufacturing meth- 
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ods and sales organization in the 
United States. Was scheduled to arrive 
September 19, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Gaston Ponsart, French Coun- 
selor, 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and other cities as re- 
quired, including Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 

Indonesia—John Rudolph Sibih, rep- 
resenting Djantra Trading Corp., Ltd., 
27 Djalan Sabang, Djakarta, is inter- 
ested in contacting importers of tapi- 
oca flour, and exporters of technical 
articles, textiles, and automobile spare 
parts. Was scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 20, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o United 
Commercial Co., 388 Broadway, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary not stated. 

Current World Trade Directory re- 
port being prepared. 

Indonesia—Jan Walandouw, repre- 
senting Jan Hadi Trading Corp. (im- 
porter, exporter), and Toradia Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., Tanah Abang Timur 3, 
Djakarta, is interested in meeting 
manufacturers of mining equipment, 
roadbuilding equipment, aircraft, and 
other heavy machinery. He wishes to 
obtain technical information on these 
types of machinery, particularly min- 
ing equipment and other heavy equip- 
ment for construction work. 

Was scheduled to arrive September 
18 or 19, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 1 to 2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Charles Onishi, 501 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and other cities. 


World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 


Japan—Iwao Ikeda and Setzuya Sa- 
dakata, representing Koyo Seiko Co., 
Ltd. (Koyo Seiko Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(wholesaler, exporter, and manufac- 
turer of ball and roller bearings and 
sewing machines), No. 6, Ginza- 
Higashi 7-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is 
interested in administration, manage- 
ment, and modern production tech- 
niques of the ball- and roller-bearing 
industry, and wishes to obtain techni- 
cal information on heat treatment 
and inspection. 

Was scheduled to arrive September 
11, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Toyo 
Menka, Inc., 79 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Massillon and Canton (Ohio), De- 
troit, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Netherlands—Rudolf Fischl, repre- 
senting N. V. van Rietschoten & 
Houwens (Steel Dept.), 469-479 West- 
zeedijk, Rotterdam, is interested in 
purchasing aluminum in plates, sheets, 
and shapes, as well as titanium and 
zirconium metals in all forms. 
Scheduled to arrive between September 
20 and 30, via New York, for a visit 
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of 2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Ave. and 42d 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Pittsburgh. 


Current World Trade Directory re- 
port being prepared. 


Norway—Sverre G. Osland and Lud- 
wig Saxe, representing A/S Bergens 
Mekaniske Verksteder (manufacturer 
of ships, steam engines, boilers, diesel 
motors), Solheimsgaten, Bergen, are 
interested in exporting Maine diesel 
engines with controllable pitch pro- 
pellers, 250-600 hp., 2- and 4-stroke, 
for fishing boats and tugs. Scheduled 
to arrive the first part of October, via 
Seattle, for a visit of 3 to 4 days. 
U.S. address: c/o Norwegian Consu- 


late Whi Hen Stu Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash. Itinerary: Vancouver and 
Seattle. 


Current World Trade Directory re- 
port being prepared. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which mim- 
eographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilation. Brief ex- 
tracts from these data follow each 
title for which such data are 
available 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and 
Affiliates—Belgian Congo. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands West Indies.—As 
neither boots nor shoes are manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands West Indies, 
all such products are imported. Sta- 
tistical summaries of 1954 imports, 
compiled by the Government of the 
Netherlands West Indies, show the 
total value of boots and shoes import- 
ed as $2,640,319. 

Import permits are granted exclu- 
sively to importers recognized as such 
by the local chamber of commerce. An 
exchange-control permit is necessary 
for imports from dollar areas and/or 
for payment in dollars. Such a per- 
mit generally is granted freely. No 
permit is necessary for the import of 
goods from the Netherlands or from 
the sterling area when payment is to 
be made in Netherlands guilders or 
sterling, respectively. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Republic of Ireland.—The Irish market 
for chemicals has been described as 
widespread, but purchases mainly are 
made in small quantities, the largest 
users being the paint, disinfectant, 
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soapmaking, leather tanning, and fer- 
tilizer industries. Imports of chemi- 
cals and products from the United 
States in 1954 were valued at £398,316. 


Importers state high freight rates 
coupled with the present unfavorable 
rate of exchange make American prod- 
ucts less competitive in this market 
than those of European origin. There 
is a duty of 20 percent ad valorem— 
not payable on products of British 
Commonwealth origin—on imported 
fertilizers. Superphosphates and com- 
pound fertilizers also are subject to 
quota restrictions, which have been 
temporarily suspended. Disinfectants, 
insecticides, and fungicides are liable 
to duty at the rate of 3314 percent ad 
valorem, plus a tax of 2 pence per 
package. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay.—Industrial chemicals and 
synthetic organic chemicals in Uru- 
guay are produced by 397 factories, 
3,929 workers, and 1,670 office clerks. 
These chemicals for the most part are 
consumed domestically and generally 
meet the country’s requirements. 

Uruguayan imports of chemical raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, and 
synthetic organic chemicals in 1954 
totaled 66,616 tons valued at $11,503,- 
351. The United States supplied only 
8 percent of this total. Europe sup- 
plied the remainder. Imports into 
Uruguay are subject to license granted 
by the export-import control authori- 
ties, exchange quotas being allotted 
in accordance with exchange available 
and the actual need for the merchan- 
dise. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico.—Imports of all 
yarns and threads totaled 20.3 million 
pesos in 1954, compared with 18.9 mil- 
lion pesos in 1953. Imports of all cot- 
ton textiles amounted to 20.6 million 
pesos in 1954, compared with 26 mil- 
lion pesos in 1953. Imports of synthetic 
textiles totaled 71.8 million pesos in 
1954, compared with 45.6 million pesos 
in 1953, while imports of all wool 
textiles totaled 6.7 million pesos in 
1954, compared with 7 million pesos in 
1953. 

Imports of all textile manufactures 
totaled 22.5 million pesos in 1954 as 
compared with 29.6 million pesos in 
1953. The United States is by far the 
largest supplier of most textiles and 
textile manufactures. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela.—High-qual- 
ity materials and garments, together 
with specialty items which cannot 
profitably be produced in the country, 
are imported despite high protective 
tariffs. Imports are largely from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Japan, and other European 
sources. Postwar imports have come 
predominantly from the United States, 
with the exception of imports of 
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British woolens and linens, which an 
traditional. 

All phases of local textile prody. 
tion are protected by high impor 
duties, and the protectionist ten 
is expected to increase. Im 
goods are salable therefore only on, 
basis of high quality, attractive 
or extremely low c.if. cost. There 
no exchange control or lack of fg, 
eign exchange. Import licenses are 
unnecessary except for woolen pigg 
goods. To obtain an import license fy 
woolen piece goods, the importer mug 
purchase 1 meter of the locally many. 
factured product for each 2 meters @ 
desired imports 

Hide, Skin, and Fur Importers, Deal. 
ers, and Exporters—Honduras,.—Log 
trade in hides and skins consists ¢ 
export only; there are no imports, ang 
no dealers in raw or finished fuy 





Production of hides and skins was esti- 
mated at 1000 metric tons in 1953, of 
which about 10 percent was deersking 

Exports of hides and skins, in th 
year ended June 30, 1954, totaled 2% 
metric tons valued at over $54,000. By 
weight most of these exports wer 
cowhide and pigskin to El Salvador 
the United States imported $2500 
worth of deer, alligator, and pig skins 
Local exporters deal in hides and skins 
as a side line. Honduras has no re 
strictions on imports, exports, or for- 
eign exchange. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—British Guiana— 
British Guiana’s imports of phote- 
graphic supplies in 1954 amounted to 
BWI$115,033 (BWI$1—US$0.5833 in 
1954). British Guiana’s imports from 
the United States are restricted by 
currency controls. Because of the ne- 
cessity to conserve hard currency, this 
and other British colonies customarily 
require an importer to procure an im- 
port license before purchasing from 
hard-currency areas. 





investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 


for United States investors 


. A handbook of basic background 
information prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce . . . 


$1 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





—— 


"” Books 
a Reports 


Report to Congress on the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. Washington, D. C. 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 1955. 60 pp. 

This report, covering operations for 
the first 6 months of 1955, appraises 

tive achievements of the mutual 
security program with emphasis on 
the increasing strength of the free 
world nations militarily, economically, 
and in social progress, and the effect 

of the program in contributing to a 

lessening of international tensions. 

The report states that during fiscal 
1955, 75 percent of all program ex- 
penditures has been for goods and 
services procured in the United States. 
Over $467 mililon worth of U. S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities were 
sold to friendly countries which paid 
for them in their own currencies, 
bringing to over $700 million the value 
of surplus farm commodities sold to 
the free world in direct connection 
with mutual security activities. 

Citing the shifting of the program 
fom Europe towards the Far East, 
South Asia, and the Middle East, the 
report states that nearly $1.1 billion 
of MSP funds was allotted to the free 
countries of Asia in fiscal ’55, exclusive 
of funds for military end-items and 
training. In the same period, military 
shipments to the area, excluding Pa- 
kistan, totaled $510 million. 

In addition to a regional description 
of U. S. economic and military aid, 
the report covers other phases of the 
mutual security program, such as 
emergency assistance, transportation, 
and investment guaranty activities. 

The booklet may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents a 
copy. 

Glossary of Commodity Terms Includ- 
ing Currencies, Weights, and Meas- 
ures Used in Certain Countries of 
Asia and the Far East. A United 
Nations publication. New York. Co- 
lumbia University Press, August 1955. 
121 pp. $1.25. 

This glossary, prepared by the Sec- 
retariat of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, covers com- 
modities selected from among the im- 
portant, as well as minor, agricultural, 
forest, marine, and mineral products, 
in their raw or semimanufactured 
state, that enter into the export trade 
of the ECAFE countries. A number of 


export products also have been in- 
cluded. 


The glossary consists of two parts. 
Commodity terms, listed alphabetical- 
ly, are treated in Part I. The commer- 
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cial and/or scientific name of each 
commodity, brief description, local 
terminology and standards of identity 
and quality are given. Part II deals 
with currencies, weights, and measures 
officially recognized in each country. 
As most countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion have adopted either the British 
system or the metric system of weights 
and measures, these are included in 
a section on international units. 


United States Foreign Water-Borne 
Commerce. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1955. 27 
pp. 

This review, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, covers U. S. ex- 
ports and imports carried by vessel in 
1954. Although the report deals pri- 
marily with commercial cargo, sup- 
plemental data on the relatively less 
important aspects of water-borne 
commerce, such as in-transit cargo, 
Department of Defense controlled for- 
eign-aid cargo, and shipments of 
“special category” commodities also 
are presented. 

Tonnage by liner and irregular 
service, proportion of cargo carried on 
U. S. vessels, and import-export trade 
by foreign-trade area are shown for 
1946-54. The volume and dollar value 
of trade through U. S. coastal areas 
also is compared for 1953-54, as well 
as the tonnage and value of trade 
through individual U. S. ports. 

The review may be purchased from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any of its 
Field Offices at 30 cents a copy. 





Opportunities Cited for 
Investment in Ireland 


The Industrial Development Au- 
thority of the Government of Ireland, 
as part of its new program to en- 
courage private foreign investment, 
has released a brochure, “Window 
Into Ireland.” Industrial opportunities 
in Ireland, a country described as 
a spring-board to British and con- 
tinental markets, are cited. 

The easy-to-read brochure discusses 
trade agreements, transportation and 
communications, industrial conditions, 
labor, exchange control, taxation, 
and related topics of interest to the 
foreign investor. 

A copy of “Window Into Ireland” is 
available for review in the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and in Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The brochure may be ob- 
tained upon written request from the 
Embassy of Ireland, 2234 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
or from the Irish consulates in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 








SERVICE 





Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of ‘Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 

This publication series is designed 
to provide world traders with a broad, 
efficient reporting service. 


WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, Oper- 
ations Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if 
mailed abroad); Part 3, Statistical 
Reports ($6 a year; $7.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 4, Utilities Abroad ($3 
a year; $4 if mailed abroad); Part 5, 
Fairs and Exhibitions ($6 a year; $8 
if mailed abroad). 


Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed 
with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittances payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents should accom- 
pany subscriptions. 


Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 


Economic Reports 


Establishing a Business in French 
Morocco. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-85. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

Laws To Encourage Industry and 
Investment in Jordan. WTIS, Part 1, 
No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Operations Reports 


Marking and Labeling Requirements 
of the Philippines. WTIS, Part 2, 
No. 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations 
of Brazil. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-98. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Ceylon. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-99. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bo- 
livia. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-100. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

Fairs and Exhibitions 


International Trade Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions in Yugoslavia. WTIS, Part 
5, No. 55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
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Netherlands Hide, Skin, Leather, 
And Footwear Industries Flourish 


Hide, skin, leather, and footwear industries in the Netherlands showed 


great progress in 1954. 


Production and quality of hides and skins improved considerably after 
World War II partially as a result of the activities of a special Govern- 
ment-subsidized commission which, among other things, is fighting the 


warble fly and using electric fence 
wire instead of barbed wire. Skinning 
competitions among butchers also has 
enhanced hide and skin quality by 
better take-off. 

Production increased to 1,804,714 
hides and skins in 1954 from 1,659,802 
in 1953. The following table shows the 
type and number of hides and skins 
produced in these years: 


1954 1953 
De  vsccodeceereoeoss 578,265 535,146 
Dn <icesneateoeteeente 888,759 810,102 
DEED. ccovccecteeoseosese 284.479 274,204 
De ~c<casdcccesauseceee 53,211 40,350 


Imports of hides and skins by the 
Netherlands in 1954 totaled 38,407 
metric tons valued at 69,045,000 guild- 
ers (1 guilder=US$0.264). Cattlehides 
made up the bulk of imports, amount- 
ing to 29,602 metric tons. Calfskin im- 
ports totaled 2,863 metric tons, and 
sheep and lamb skins 4,938 metric 
tons. Other types, including goat 
and kid, horse, reptile, and others, 
amounted to 1,004 metric tons. 

Argentina is normally the principal 
supplier of cattlehides to the Nether- 
lands, but the United States became 
the chief source of origin in 1954, fur- 
nishing 10,045 metric tons compared 
with 6,055 metric tons from Argentina. 
Imports of cattlehides from the United 
States increased sharply since 1952 
because of greater availability in the 
past few years, lower prices, and im- 
proved quality. Fewer South American 
hides were available, and prices in 
that area were much higher than 
those prevailing in the United States 
during these years. Heavy imports 
from the United States are expected to 
continue in 1955. 

Other sources for Netherlands cat- 
tlehide imports were Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, 4,345 metric tons; Paraguay, 
2,047 metric tons; and France, 1,733 
metric tons. 


A major portion of calfskin imports 
—1,312 metric tons—were also from 
the United States. France supplied 494 
metric tons, and Belgium-Luxembourg 
279 metric tons. 


New Zealand supplied the largest 
proportion of sheepskins—1,665 metric 


tons—followed by Australia’s 436 met- 
ric tons. 


Exports of hides and skins in 1954 
amounted to 15,108 metric tons valued 
at 28,690.000 guilders. Included in 
these exports were 11,724 metric tons 
of cattlehides; 823 metric tons of calf- 
skins; 1,687 metric tons of sheepskins, 
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and 874 metric tons of other types. 


The main types of hides and skins 
exported from the Netherlands in 1954 
and the princinal countries of destina- 
tion were as follows: 


Non-European sheepskins: United 
States, 553 metric tons; and Italv 114 
metric tons. European selted cattle- 
hides: United Kinedom. 4.288 metric 
tons; U.S. S. R., 1,685 metric tons; and 
Italy 1,625 metric tons. European calf- 
skins: Belgium-Luxembourg, 237 me- 
tric tons: Itelv 124 metric tons: and 
the United Kinedom 117 metric tons. 
European sheepskins, salted: Bel- 
rium-Luxembourg, 434 metric tons; 
France, 89 metric tons; and Den- 
mark 26 metric tons. 


Domestic and foreign trade in hides 
and skins was strictly controlled hv 
the Government for some time after 
World War II, but now this trade is 
practically free. 


Import Licenses Issued Freely 

Licenses for imports of hides and 
skins into the Netherlands still sre 
reouired but are freelv ohtoinahle, 
even for imports from the dollar area. 

Licenses for exports from the 
Netherlands are freely issued for all 
countries of the European Pavments 
Union and most of the other countries, 
including the United States. Exports 
of Netherlands calfckins weiching less 
than 145 kilograms, however, are 
regulated by quotas. 


Leather production and consump- 
tion data for 1954 are not vet available. 
Trade sources indicate that although 
sole-leather consumption has been 
declining in recent vears because of 
comretition from rubber and other 
substitutes, cattle-side upper-leather 
consumption has exnanded suhstan- 
tially. The use of box calf, calf, and 
calf and cattle suede has fallen off, 
brt consumption of kid leather has 
risen. 


Leather Exports Exceed Imports 


Exports of leather in 1954 exceeded 
imports bv 2,682,000 cuilders but this 
amount does not include shipments of 
patent leather, parchment, snake, 
lizard, and fish leathers, for which 
no export statistics are published. The 
principal export item was mineral- 
tanned calf leather, of which 4.913.000 
souare feet. valued at 11.550.000 cuild- 
ers were shipped. The United States, 


a, 


an important buyer of calf leathe, 
from the Netherlands, purchased 60. 
103 square feet valued at $366,248 
1954. Other important foreign map. 
kets were the U. S. S. R., Belgium. 
Luxembourg, and West Germany, 

Netherlands imports of all kinds of 
leathers totaled 3,008 metric 
valued at 27,506,000 guilders. Weg 
Germany was the principal supplier 
furnishing 1,142 metric tons valued 
at 7,642,000 guilders. Other chief sup- 
pliers were Belgium-Luxembo 
metric tons valued at 6,759,000 guild. 
ers; the United Kingdom—507 
tons valued at 5,961,000 guilders, ang 
France—341 metric tons valued at 3- 
494,000 guilders. The United State 
supplied 86 metric tons valued at 1. 
478,000 guilders. 

Before devaluation of the guilde 
in September 1949, which increased 
the price of American leathers, the 
United States was the principal for. 
eign source of Netherlands imports of 
glazed kid and patent leather. Im. 
ports from the United States were 
liberalized at the end of May 1953, but 
dollar-exchange shortage and ip- 
creasing competition from European 
tanners have made it difficult for 
Netherlands importers to expand their 
business with the United States. 

American kid leather is popular in 
the Netherlands particularly for pro- 
duction of luxury footwear. Manu- 
facturers of lower-quality footwear 
prefer to buy the lower-priced kid 
supplied by neighboring countries. 

U. S. patent leather, which also has 
been popular on this market, is being 
replaced more and more by Belgian 
and West German patent. 


Delivery of U. S. Leathers Slow 


Netherlands importers complain 
that delivery of U. S. leathers takes 
from 6 to 8 weeks, but orders placed 
in surrounding countries are com- 
pleted quickly. In view of this problem 
and the increasing price and quality 
competition from West European 
countries, importers suggest that 
American tanners ship leather on con- 
signment to the Netherlands, so that 
orders may be completed without de- 
lay. 

Netherlands production and domes- 
tic and ‘foreign trade in footwear have 
increased greatly and 1953 and 1954 
were record years. 

Preliminary production statistics in- 
dicate a total of 22,953,000 and 21,- 
971,000 pairs of boots and shoes were 
produced in 1954 and 1953, respectively, 
compared with 18,482,000 pairs pro- 
duced in 1949. 

Only 7.4 percent of the 1954 produc- 
tion was military, police and firemen’s 
footwear, work, and _ sports shoes. 
Footwear for children accounted for 
11.7 percent, girls’, 9.9 percent; boys’, 
8.7 percent; women’s 34.6 percent; and 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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french Auto Firms 


Sign Service Pact 


gimca, third largest French auto- 
e manufacturer, has concluded 
reement with Automobiles 
pugatti, Molsheim, (Bas-Rhin) where- 
the latter will perform inspection 
and adjustment operations on the 
motors of the 7-CV Aronde, which 
have been carried out previously 
py Simca’s subsidiary Upic. 

The agreement with Bugatti will 
enable Simca to devote additional fa- 
ilities in the Paris area to the manu- 
facture of automobiles. Increased pro- 
duction by the Simca group, which 
purchased Ford S. A. F. in 1954 re- 

an expansion of manufacturing 
facilities. 

Simca made this arrangement with 
Bugatti, in eastern France, because 
new industrial construction in the 
paris region has been prohibited to 
encourage decentralization of industry 
and regional economic development. 

Automobiles Bugatti, a firm with 
about 900 employees, manufactures ac- 
cording to order. In 1954, it filled large 
orders for military trucks and made 
automobiles to order at very high 
prices at infreouent intervals. 

In addition to its operations at 
Molsheim, it manufactures pleasure 
boats and trawlers at shops owned at 
Maisons-Laffitte (Seine). 


Plans Under Way for New 
Automobile Plant in Spain 


Public hearings, preliminary to the 
granting of Government authorization 
for the establishment of a new plant 
in Spain to assemble and ultimately 
manufacture completely the French 
designed, 2-hp. Citroen passenger se- 
dan and light delivery truck, have 
been announced recently in the Span- 
ish press. 

The plant is to be built at Alsasua 
(Navarre), about 33 miles southwest 
of Irun, which is on the French 
border. Planned production capacity 
ils to be 10,000 units a year which, 
if achieved, would rank this firm as 
the second largest auto manufacturer 
in Spain. The Sociedad Espafiol de 
Automoviles de Turismo (SEAT) which 
uses the Italian FIAT design, leads in 
auto manufacturing, and is followed 
by Fabricacion de Automoviles S. A. 
(FASA), which turns out a Spanish 
version of the French 4-hp. Renault. 

Initial production of the Citroen 
models is planned to be largely an as- 
sembly operation with components 
Imported from France, but within 6 
years of the authorization for estab- 

ent of the plant, all parts are to 
be made in Spain. 





British Guiana imported over 1 mil- 
lion pounds of milk powder in 1954, 
tompared with 627,00 pounds in 1953. 
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U. S. Exports of Motion-Picture Film and 
Equipment Increase in First Half of 1955 


Exports of motion-picture film and 
equipment in the first half of 1955 
totaled $22,237,794, a gain of more 
than 20 percent over exports in the 
first half of 1954, valued at $18,457,874, 
the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, reports. 

The compilation, made from pre- 
liminary figures of the Bureau of the 
Census, revealed substantial gains in 
exports of unexposed motion-picture 
film (rawstock) and exposed feature 
film. Also, exports of arc lamps for 
motion-picture use were up sharply. 

Exports of unexposed motion- 
picture film (rawstock) in the first 
6 months of 1955 amounted to 258,- 
884,781 linear feet, valued at $7,505,259, 
almost 70 million feet more than 
January-June 1954 exports of 191,- 
977,153 linear feet, valued at $5,433,229. 
The largest gains were recorded by 
exports of 35-mm. and 16-mm. positive 
rawstock film. 


Exports of exposed feature film also 
were much higher in the first half of 
1955, amounting to 181,879,445 linear 
feet, valued at $7,104,972 compared 
with 145,305,741 linear feet, valued 
at $5,237,380 in the first 6 months of 
1954, exports of 35-mm. positive fea- 
ture film registering the largest in- 
crease. 


Exports of all types of motion- 
picture equipment, including cameras, 
projectors, theater and studio equip- 
ment, amounted to $7,627,563 in the 
first half of 1955, compared with 
$7,787,265 in the first half of 1954. 
The only notable increase was re- 
corded in exports of arc lamps which 
amounted to 1,597 units valued at 
$226,627 in the first half of 1955 com- 
pared with 477 units, valued at $192,- 
597, in the like period of 1954. 


The accompanying table shows de- 
tails of exports of motion-picture 
film and equipment in the first half of 
1954 and 1955. 


U. S. Exports of Motion-Picture Film and Equipment 


January-June 1954 Ww 


January-June 1955 



































Linear feet Dollars Linear feet —* Dollars 
Unexposed, sensitized, motion-picture film 
(rawstock): 
SS-TIM, PORIVO cccccccccccccccccccsovcces 79,139,279 1,645,729 116,567,283 3,033,066 
SECE, “MRED fice cccecccctinbeseeis 36,947,477 2,051,582 38,256,595 2,247,135 
2G-NNT.. WOM . oveccccdéqecescecssccess 36,047,413 308,047 51,515,905 456,383 
IG-EAM, MOBATAVE . ccccccccccccsccdvecvers 33,256,769 972,830 44,171,409 1,213,294 
GE, WINE. 6.00.00 00 cccccsukcubensess 159,445 13,969 72,400 4,976 
GR. MORMABND occ cccbcccivesidscaniss 6,426,770 441,072 8,301,189 550,405 
WOE. sais caldivetebscstaseteseeeeeen 191,977,153 5,433,229 258,884,781 7,505,259 
Exposed or developed motion-picture fea- 
ture film: 
SE, CIID, 5.0.0.0 04b0 esc nsierasesasse 3,568,185 224,163 3,911,625 296,036 
SOI “IED bac cc cccchotvehséuacepees 997,275 73,021 1,458,577 59,636 
SEA... WOT once cvesccccesssecteveses 124,685,818 4,486,794 160,148,614 6,235,704 
SOE, OD ao ss acct svsccsess bes 16,054,463 453,402 16,360,629 513,596 
EE.  éhiinnkssceessndesdecinasenansenl 145,305,741 5,237,380 181,879,445 7,104,972 
Motion picture equipment: Number Dollars Number Dollars 
Motion-picture cameras: 
GG - ntcwkacntneensdteeorsesenebetses 62 155,490 116 454,976 
TL .. © nin cadateduadecntcessasensconent 2,460 322,860 2,310 342,247 
GE. vs vakbeceesbusnseccsuseetweenns 20,526 528,850 16,187 481,500 
ey eee er, See ceepee ae 23,048 1,007,200 18,613 1,278,723 
Motion picture projectors: 
RR oy Fee ey 578 324,466 615 321,331 
OP SEED cn tuece eed gauss badsetient ce 1,007 92,799 1,575 120,874 
SO-G,, WOUND Nc cvicccses ee 2 ee 4,348 1,418,939 3,847 1,239,348 
GS, POC coc vc eventecvccssech 10,432 410,650 9,529 466,896 
TD nv cin ngaden on ecvatcnesetsuuecnach 16,365 2,246,854 15,566 2,148,449 
Other motion picture equipment: 
DoumG . GOI, vc ccvccsvecacaseveveics 394,325 jaw 369,337 
Bowne TORPORUONB ..ccccvvevocvesveccse aces 1,173,269 come 1,169,022 
Ave POD. oacciceines ccccuseese ices e cease 477 192,597 1,597 226,627 
Motion picture screens ...........seees. 1,015,905 ie 532,673 
Motion picture projection equipment and 
carte, Be e. As ey Pa Res ©, re 1,155,315 1,162,442 
Motion picture studio equipment ...... 601,800 740,290 
OGG ow dhe dene encentes eres coamtabes 4,533,211 4,200,391 
NE NEE 5000s cas ctsdepead cones tas $18,457,874 $22,237,794 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Foreign Countries Profit $47 Million in 
Reinsurance Deals With U. S. Companies 


Net receipts by foreign countries on 
their reinsurance business with U. S. 
insurance companies amounted to $47 
million in 1954, according to figures 
released by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


U. S. insurance companies paid $207 
million in premiums for reinsurance 
purchased from foreign reinsurers, 
and recovered $150 million in losses 
from their foreign reinsurers. The $57 
million excess of premiums paid over 
losses recovered was offset by net re- 
ceipts of about $10 million by U. S. 
reinsurers on reinsurance sold abroad 
by them. 


The term “reinsurance” is a trans- 
action whereby an insurance com- 
pany, called a “reinsurer,”’ accepts 
part of the risk of loss of another in- 
surance company, called the “ceding 
company.” The reinsurer then is li- 
able to share in the payment of any 
losses incurred by the ceding insur- 
ance company. Thus a single insur- 
ance company can underwrite risks 
which it could not otherwise handle. 


Losses Recovered Increase 


Premiums paid to foreign reinsurers 
have increased steadily since 1949, 
when the Commerce Department be- 
gan its annual surveys. The total of 
$207 million paid in premiums in 1954 
was $36 million more than the 1953 
total of $171 million, the largest an- 
nual increase since 1949. Most 1954 
reinsurance premiums, about $183 mil- 
lion, went to the United Kingdom. Of 
the remainder, Switzerland received 
about $17 million. 

Losses recovered from foreign re- 


insurers amounted to $150 million in 
1954, up from $120 million in 1953. For 
the entire 6-year period covered by 
these annual surveys, the average ra- 
tio of recovered losses to premiums 
ceded has been 68 percent. In 1954 
the ratio was at a peak of 73 percent, 
reflecting heavy loss payments result- 
ing from hurricanes, although the ex- 
perience with some other risks was 
improved. 


By the end of 1954 over half of the 
outstanding claims resulting from 
1954 hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Ha- 
zel had been paid by U. S. insurance 
companies. The share of foreign re- 
insurers in these losses possibly is not 
yet fully reflected in reports received 
by the Commerce Department for the 
year. In any case, substantial 1954 
claims remain to be settled in 1955, 
and recent hurricane damage will also 
add to the amount of loss payments 
to be met by foreign reinsurers this 
year. 


Reinsurance sold abroad has been a 
minor component of American inter- 
national reinsurance transactions 
through the past 5 years, although it 
has been sold all over the world with 
a coverage of about 50 countries. Of 
the $29-million premium income re- 
ceived by U. S. reinsurers in 1954 on 
reinsurance sold abroad, about $12 
million was received from the United 
Kingdom, $4 million from continental 
western Europe, and $6 million from 
the Latin American Republics. Losses 
paid by U. S. reinsurers totaled $19 
million. 


Reinsurance Transactions of U. S. Insurance Companies With 
Insurers Resident Abroad, 1949-54 


[In millions of dollars] 


Net prem- 
iums re- Excess of 
Net prem- Excess of ceived on premium 
tums paid Losses premiums reinsurance Losses receipts Total 
on reinsur- recovered paid over assumed paid over net 
ance ceded from losses from to loss payments 
Year to abroad abroad recovered abroad abroad payments to abroad 
1954 .... 207.5 150.7 56.8 28.7 19.1 9. 47.2 
1953 .... 170.6 119.8 50.8 28.3 17.4 10.9 39.9 
1952 .... 152.9 100.7 52.2 21.4 13.2 8.2 44.0 
1951 .... 147.2 106.8 40.4 18.1 12,2 5.9 34.5 
1950 .... 129.7 83.9 45.8 17.5 10.7 68 39.0 
1949 .... 125.9 718 54. 14.1 10.2 3.9 50.2 


1 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





Low Tana Hydroelectric 
Plant Opened in Kenya 


The Low Tana hydroelectric plant, 
55 miles north of Nairobi, Kenya, was 
opened officially by the Governor of 
Kenya on August 3 when he started 
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the second of two.4,000-kilowatt al- 
ternators. 


The project, begun in 1953, cost 
an estimated £1.5 million and is the 
third stage in power development at 
that site. The Tana plant and the 
nearby Wanjii plant can now supply 
21,800 kilowatts at high river flow. 


es, 


Machkund Generating 


Unit Commissioned 


The first 17,000-kilowatt Senerating 
unit of the Machkund hydroelectric 
project, on the border of Andhra 
Orissa States of India, 130 miles from 
Visakhapatnam, was commissioned op 
August 19. 


Both construction costs and power 
supply of the Machkund project ap 
shared by the two States in the pro- 
portion of Andhra 70 to Orissa 9 
Construction of the project, which 
will have an ultimate capacity of 
three 17,000-kilowatt units, is being 
executed by the Andhra government 
under the first Five-Year Plan. The 
second and third generating units are 
expected to begin operation in De. 
cember 1955. 

The second stage of the project, 
proposed to be included in the secong 
Five-Year Plan, will double the ea. 
pacity by 1958-59. 

The first 17,500-kilowatt unit was 
completed a year ahead of schedule 

This new power supply, together 
with the large mineral resources of 
Andhra and Orissa States, will be an 
incentive to industrialization. 

Andhra has an estimated unde- 
veloped potential hydroelectric power 
supply of 1.5 million kilowatts. 





New Double-Track Railroad 
Line Proposed for Assam 


The Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, according to the local press, has 
suggested to Indian railroad authori- 
ties construction of a double-track 
railroad line between Siliguri in North 
Bengal, and Dhubri, in Assam. The 
track would be across the plains to the 
south of the present Assam rail link 
via Balakoba, which is near Jalpaiguri, 
Domohini, Dhupgiri, Falakata, and 
Cooch Behar. 

The cost of the proposed line is esti- 
mated at 100 million rupees (1 rupee= 
about 21 U. S. cents at current rate 
of exchange). 


Two of the reasons given by the 
association for the proposal are that, 
passing through a difficult terrain 
and across turbulent rivers at the 
foothills of Bhutan and Sikkim, the 
single-track Assam rail link is “too 
vulnerable” to floods and that, be- 
cause of its extremely low carrying 
capacity, due to steep grades, i 
cannot cope with more than 25 pet- 
cent of the tea and jute traffic of 
northeast India. 


The present Assam rail link con- 
nects Siliguri with Amingaon, i 
Assam, via Bagrakot, Madarihat, Hasi- 
mara, Alipurduar, and Fakiragram. 
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Air France Improves 
West Africa Service 


Air France has made several 
changes in service and routes in 
french West Africa, some of which 
reflect the continuing improvement 
in such basic facilities as landing 
fields. 

Beginning September 1 two DC-4 
planes were to be put into service on 
the Abidjan-Bouake-Bobo-Dioulasso 
flight, now served by DC-3’s. The field 
at Abidjan is now considered in the 
international class and capable of 
pandling any plane in normal com- 
mercial use. The runway is asphalted 
for a length of 2,200 meters and will 
take aircraft of up to 75 metric tons. 
The field is lighted for night landings 
and handles 24 regular flights a week. 

All of the facilities at the new field 
at Bouake will be finished by the end 
of this year. It is apparently intended 
that the Bouake Field eventually will 
be serviced by more than local flights, 
as a 1,600-meter runway already has 
peen built and plans are being made 
to lengthen it further. Provisional 
night lighting facilities have been in- 
stalled. 

DC-4’s Put in Service 

On the coastal flights DC-3’s will 
also be replaced by DC-4’s. The line 
Abidjan-Accra-Lome-Cotonou will 
now be serviced by DC-4’s. This serv- 
ice is made possible by improvements 
at the Cotonou airport which involved 
increasing the length of the runway 
from 1,150 to 1,550 meters. Eventually, 
this runway will be lengthened to 1,800 
meters that Constellations may land 
there. 


Several small airports in Upper 
Volta formerly used only for emer- 
gency or military purposes now are to 
have regular scheduled service. 
Small Broussard aircraft will be 
used in this service, which is intended 
primarily for postal needs. It will, 
however, also carry a few passengers. 
On Tuesdays, there will be a Ouaga- 
dougou-Dori-Ouahigouya-Tougan-De- 
dougou-Bobo-Dioulasso flight with a 
return over the same route on Wed- 
nesdays. On Fridays, there will be a 
Ouagadougou-Fada N’Gourma-Tenko- 
dogo - Gaoua - Bobo - Dioulasso flight 
with a return over the same route on 
Saturdays. 

Work will soon be completed on the 
airfield improvements at Conakry, 
French Guinea. The runway is being 
equipped with an electric lighting sys- 
tem for night landings. 





Portugal’s imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco during January-March 
1955 totaled 2.4 million pounds—down 
2.1 percent from the 2.5 million pounds 
imported for the corresponding period 
of 1954, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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Spain Plans Large Road Modernization 
Program at Cost of Over $64 Million 


The Spanish Highway Department 
continues to improve the roads of 
Spain and is now working on a pro- 
gram of modernizing 10,909 kilometers 
at a cost of more than 2.5 billion 
pesetas (US$64,180,000 at rate of 38.95 
pesetas to the dollar). These roads 
are reported to carry 80 percent of the 
total traffic. 


The Spanish road system has been 
lengthened approximately 3,000 kilo- 
meters in the past 3 years, practically 
all of the increase being in local roads. 
The system now consists of about 
120,763 kilometers of road, including 
National highways, 73,475 kilometers; 
local roads, 42,955; and Provincial 
roads, 4,332. 


Road Traffic Increases 


The National highways are surfaced 
as follows: Stone block paving, 739 
kilometers; reinforced concrete pav- 
ing, 117; black top, concrete base, 
907; asphaltic macadam, 481; asphal- 
tic spray on stone, 22,325; stone mac- 
adam, 48,306; unclassified, 599. 


Number of vehicles in operation, by 
type, on January 1, were as follows: 


Type Total 
ae RC err er 115,700 
Trucks, including truck tractors ....... 90,615 
Ee aR Fee, SP ae 9,023 
a ee ere ee 75,874 
Trailers, without motor ......cccecsecess 4,634 
Agricultural GAGCOES .iicceciccccctesess 25,283 


Motor traffic undoubtedly is increas- 
ing. Figures on fuel consumption give 
some indication of mileage traveled 





Nigerian Minister of 


Transport in U. S. 


The Honorable Abubakar Ta- 
fawa Balewa, C. B. E., Minister of 
Transport of Nigeria, is on an 
official visit to the United States 
which is to extend to October 3. 

His principal interest is in the 
installations and transport facil- 
ities of the Mississippi-Ohio 
River system. 

He will be given a tour of the 
principal Mississippi River points 
under the direction of the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, which 
will take him from Pittsburgh, 
to St. Louis, to Vicksburg, and 
to New Orleans. 

The Minister’s schedule also 
calls for consultations with the 
Deputy Under Secretary for 
Transportation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the U. S. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Association of American 
Railroads, and Inland Water- 
ways Operators, Inc. 











by motor vehicles, although it is ob- 
scure because of the shift from gaso- 
line to fuel oil. 


— 
per- 
1953 1954 cent) 

Gasoline consumed 
liters 29,092,000 26,435,000 9.1 
Pw ofl....seca tons 16,016 20,811 29.9 


Lubricating oil. .tons 1,523 1,57 5.0 


In 1954, 119,487,000 passengers were 
transported on 2,792 bus routes, com- 
pared with 109,929,000 on 2,524 routes 
in 1953, an increase of 8.6 percent. 

The Spanish National Railways at- 
tribute the traffic decline in 1954, 
in part at least, to the increasing 
competition of highway carriers, par- 
ticularly trucks handling freight. 
Other factors, of course, such as dam- 
age suffered during the Civil War, 
account for some of the difficulties. 
All railroad traffic declined in 1954, 
freight car loadings an estimated 2.47 
percent, and passenger traffic 1 per- 
cent. 





Traffic Increases in 
Port of Casablanca 


Freight and passenger traffic han- 
died by the port of Casablanca in the 
first 6 months of the year exceeded 
that of the comparable period of 1954, 
according to published statistics. 


Passengers entering and departing 
by the port increased 70 percent. 
Those entering numbered 24/300, up 
from 13,200 in the like period of 1954, 
and 28,000 departed, as compared 
with 16,700 a year earlier. 


Freight handled increased by 8 per- 
cent. Imports rose from _ 1,005,000 
metric tons in the first half of 1954 
to 1,079,000 tons in 1955, and exports 
from 2,830,000 tons to 3,060,000 tons. 

Categorically, imports in the first 
half of the year, with comparable 
figures for the like period of 1954 
shown in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Merchandise, 676,758 metric 
tons (622,395); liquid fuels, 369,855 
tons (453,256); coal and coke, 28,750 
tons (29,151); minerals, 4,094 tons 
(none). 


Exports were as follows: Merchan- 
dise, 401,854 tons (323,062); bulk 
grains, 205,209 tons (148,432); liquid 
bunkering fuels, 115,393 tons (135,- 
372); coal, 1,143 tons (1,648); minerals, 
279,593 tons (317,155); and phos- 
phates, 2,057,147 tons (1,904,129). 

Ships visiting the port numbered 
about same as in the first half of 1954. 





Iran’s apricot production for 1955 
is estimated at 4,900 to 5,500 short tons, 
as compared with the 8,812 tons pro- 
duced in 1954, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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Generating Unit Added 
To Ontario Power Plant 


The placing into service on August 
8 of the twelfth generating unit in 
Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commis- 
sion’s Sir Adam Beck generating sta- 
tion No. 2, on the Niagara River near 
Queenston, Ontario, completed the 
first of three stages planned for that 
huge powerplant. 

Station No. 2 now has an installed 
capacity of 900,000 kilowatts (1.2 mil- 
lion horsepower) and is expected to 
operate with considerably greater effi- 
ciency than the older Niagara River 
plants. Ontario hydro officials believe 
that the station will increase annual 
output of Niagara River plants by 6 
billion kilowatt-hours, to a total of 
12 billion kilowatt-hours. 

A feature of the No. 2 station is the 
pumped storage reservoir with a 
planned capacity of 650 million cubic 
feet, into which water will be pumped 
at night and released to operate tur- 
bogenerators at peak periods during 


the day, adding 170,000 kilowatts 
(228,000 horsepower) to the plant’s 
capacity. 

Early in 1955 a contract was 


awarded for the supply of six gene- 
rators for the pumped storage reser- 
voir. The reservoir is expected to be 
put in operation in November 1956. 

The third stage in the construction 
of the Ontario hydroelectric station 
will consist of the installation, as re- 
quired by power demands, of four 
additional generating units with a 
capacity of 75,000 kilowatts (100,000 
horsepower) each. 





New Austrian Freight 
Tariffs Established 


A new Speditionstarif fur Kauf- 
mannsguter (freight forwarding tariff 
for general merchandise) entered into 
force in Austria on August 1, and is 
applicable to all forwarding com- 
panies in the country. 

This tariff represents the forward- 
er’s commission and is divided into 
five sections: MRollfuhrtarif, rate 
schedule for pick-up and delivery 
service; Speditionstarif, schedule for 
handling charges; Nebengebuhren- 
tarif, schedule for miscellaneous serv- 
ices; Inkasso, schedule for perform- 
ing financial transactions on behalf 
of the customer; and Verzollungstarif, 
schedule for performing custom 
clearance. 

Compared with the old Speditions- 
tarif fur Kaufmannsguter of October 
15, 1951, the first three of the new 
tariffs represent an increase of be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent. The other 
two rate schedules remain unchanged. 

Although some newspapers predict 
dire effects on Austrian living costs 
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as a result of these increases, for- 
warding agents believe that total 
transportation costs will be only 
Slightly affected because railroad 
freight rates remain unchanged. 
Transport costs of large industrial 
plants like Alpine Montan A. G. and 
Vereinigte Osterreichische Eisen—und 
Stahlwerke A. G—VOEST will not 
be affected at all by the increases, as 
such plants pay forwarders fixed com- 
missions on a contractual basis, which 
has not been increased. 





Yucatan RR. Converts 


To Standard Roadbed 


Ninety-five percent of the roadbed 
between Campeche and Merida, Yuca- 
tan, had been widened from narrow 
to standard gage by the end of June, 
Ferrocarriles Unidor de Yucatan has 
announced. 

By eliminating two small villages a 
realinement of the track shortened the 
route by more than 10 kilometers so 
that it is now about 169 kilometers 
long. 

No broad-gage track had been laid, 
but enough rail for 20 kilometers of 
track is reported to have been re- 
ceived and enough for 60 kilometers 
more had been purchased. Rail for 
the remaining 90 kilometers had not 
yet been acquired. About one-half of 
the ties needed for the job were on 
hand. 


Work Conducted by Government 


The work was carried on in the 
second quarter of the year principally 
by the Secretaria de Communicaciones 
y Obras Publicas rather than by Fer- 
rocarriles Unidos de Yucatan. 

A strike threatened by workers early 
in the second quarter in protest 
against the unsatisfactory condition 
of rails, rolling stock, etc., was with- 
drawn upon notice that Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales de Mexico would provide 
the local railroad with rail, tank cars, 
freight cars, locomotives, and crane. 
None of this had arrived by the end 
of the quarter, although 5 standard- 
gage freight cars are reported to be 
in the shops in Campeche where they 
are being reconverted for use on nar- 
row track. 

The Federal Government continues 
to subsidize Ferrocarriles Unidos with 
240,000 pesos a month, an increase, 
effective March 1, from the 180,000 
pesos previously granted. 

In April Ferrocarriles de Yucatan 
announced a Ioss of more than 4 mil- 
lion pesos in 1954. 

The purchase in Germany of ex- 
press, mail, and passenger cars, and 
3 lightweight diesel trains of two units 
each for Ferrocarril del Sureste, 
which operates between Allende, Coat- 
zacoalcos, Veracruz, and Campeche 
has been announced by Secretaria de 
Communicaciones y Obras Publicas. 
No anticipated delivery was given. 
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New Beirut-Damaseys 
Highway To Be Builj 


The International Cooperation Ad. 
ministration will assist Lebanon 
the construction of a modern high 
from its capital city Beirut, on th 
Mediterranean Sea, to the § 
border, the Administration hag gp. 
nounced. 

The new highway will connect with 
the road to Damascus, one of the Most 
important trade routes in the Midd 
East. 

Agreement between ICA and th, 
Lebanese Government contemplates 
ICA assistance in the amount of $57 
million to help finance the project, § 
million on a repayment basis ang 
$700,000 on a grant basis. 

The project receiving ICA aid wy 
be the first link in the proposed high. 
way between the two cities, a distang 
of 60 miles, with about 40 miles 
Lebanon. Future plans contemplate 
a divided highway with two trafic 
lanes in each direction. 

The Lebanese Government will de. 
fray the greater part of the construe. 
tion cost from its highway budget, 
which makes up 10 percent of the na- 
tional budget and calls for improvye- 
ment of roads leading not only to 
Damascus but to such well know 
Lebanese Biblical places as Sidon, 
Byblos, and Tyre. 

Lebanon’s part of the present high- 
way between Beirut and Damascus fs 
inadequate to meet the demand for 
faster movement of commodities and 
passenger traffic. The need for a 
modern highway to connect those two 
important Middle East cities has long 
been recognized. 

The $700,000 grant of ICA aid wil 
be used to purchase heavy American 
road-building equipment and t 
finance a $200,000 engineering survey. 





Cuba Grants Concession for 
Mariel Maritime Terminal 


The company Maritima Mariel 8. A 
has been granted a concession to con- 
struct and operate a public maritime 
terminal at Mariel, Cuba, a north- 
coast port of increasing importance 
about 30 miles west of Havana. 

The operating concession for this 
projected terminal is for a period of 
70 years following completion of con- 
struction, and the property is then t 
pass to the State. Construction must 
be initiated within the next 18 months 
and completed within 4 years there- 
after. 


The company is authorized to issue 
mortgage bonds, backed by the prop- 
erty and the concession. It is pl 
that these bonds will be placed, et- 
tirely or in part, with the Na 
Financing Agency, which will in tum 
refinance the operation through issue 
of its own bonds. 
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Observations on... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


of a positive and encouraging nature 
that I have observed in the area. 

Throughout the Far East there are 
jeaders in government and industry 
who are men of true stature who give 
an impression of devotion to a cause 
and of integrity. I cannot agree with 
all of their views nor can I approve 
all of their policies, but I can and 
do respect them as men and, because 
of them, I hold great hopes for their 
countries. 


Asia’s Economic Progress 
Shows Positive Results 


I have also noted that there are 
many areas in which the efforts thus 
far expended have been notably suc- 
cessful. No one can fail to be im- 
pressed with the record of India as it 
nears the completion of its first Five- 
Year Plan. While still very low, the 
standard of living has been improved. 
Annual per capita income increased 
approximately 8 percent in the first 
3 years of the plan. 

All who visit India are impressed 
with its industrial progress, and its 
great advance in the field of agricul- 
ture. Total industrial production has 
risen to 150 percent of production 
levels in 1946, and this increase is 
applicable to both basic industries and 
consumer goods industries. Two large 
oil refineries have been built and a 
third is under construction. New steel 
plants to be built will more than 
double existing capacity. 

Irrigation facilities have been ex- 
tended to 5.7 million acres and in- 
stalled power capacity has been 
increased approximately one-third. 
So much is happening in India today 
that it is indeed hard to keep abreast 
of all that is going on. 

In neighboring Pakistan, a handful 
of devoted leaders have been wrestling 
with almost insurmountable problems 
and yet they have achieved some re- 
markable results. There has been an 
increase in textile production of 347 
percent in the period 1950-54, and 
Pakistan is now practically self-suffi- 
cient in coarse and medium varieties 
of cloth and woolen goods. With no 
jute processing mills in 1947, the jute 
industry, after meeting the country’s 
requirements, has already entered the 
foreign market and 11,000 tons of 
hessian and sacking were exported 
during 1954. Using the year 1950 as 
a base, the index of industrial pro- 
duction for 17 major industries had 
risen to 285 by 1954. Though there 
are yet many problems and much to 
be done, the strong determination of 
the people of Pakistan is most en- 
couraging. 

We sometimes think of Ceylon as 
a rather small country, principally 
&@ producer of tea, rubber, and copra, 
but there have been some very im- 
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portant accomplishments which have 
received little publicity. Several agri- 
cultural projects such as the multi- 
purpose Gal Oya Project have been 
completed or are moving along on 
schedule. By the end of 1954 almost 
5,000 families had been settled on 
24,000 acres of newly irrigated land. 
Rice yields have increased substan- 
tially. During the course of its Six- 
Year Development Plan, the output of 
Ceylon’s power installations has 
doubled, improvements have been 
made to the port of Colombo, and 
modernization of the railways has pro- 
ceeded at a good pace. 


As most of us know, Indonesia has 
had a most difficult period of adjust- 
ment since independence. Although 
plans were not lacking, without gov- 
ernment stability the plans could not 
be carefully developed and carried 
forward. However, Indonesia has 
made considerable progress in the 
past few years in increasing overall 
food production. And we are heart- 
ened by some of the most recent news 
from Indonesia and of the action 
taken by the interim government, par- 
ticularly in trade. Once the elections 
are completed, longer range plans and 
policies may be expected, and we shall 
all look forward to a better day in this 
very important country. 


The Philippines has emerged suc- 
cessfully from a long, difficult period 
of rehabilitation and is now coming to 
grips with the equally difficult task of 
economic development. Last year 
Philippine manufacturing output in- 
creased 11 percent and was closely fol- 
lowed by a 9-percent expansion in 
agricultural production. A number of 
new industrial plants are being estab- 
lished, some with the assistance of 
American capital. Within the past 2 
weeks, the Philippines has signed a 
revised Trade Agreement with the 
United States, the terms of which are 
intended to assist the Philippines in 
its development effort. 


In Japan, following a financial crisis 
in 1953, the government took measures 
to tighten the economy in order to 
reduce inflationary pressures and in- 
crease exports. As a result, exports 
have increased significantly and im- 
ports reduced slightly, so that despite 
a decrease in special dollar receipts 
Japan last year added approximately 
$77 million to its foreign exchange 
holdings. This improvement also has 
carried through into the first half of 
1955. The Japanese Government has 
inaugurated a 6-year plan for eco- 
nomic development which aims at fur- 
ther improvement in Japan’s economic 
position. 


The more I think of these and other 
great accomplishments the more I 
am challenged by the prospects of the 
Far East. Despite the many problems 
still to be solved it is emerging as an 
area of ever-increasing importance 
with an awakened interest and new 





TRANSPORT AND 








TRAVEL NOTES 


The East-German airline, Lufthan- 
sa East, has almost completed prep- 
arations for the inauguration of sched- 
uled services on some of its planned 
routes early in September, according 
to a press report. Although Lufthansa 
East pilots have been training for 
some months in the operation of the 
twin-engined Il-12 Soviet aircraft to 
be used in these services, Soviet co- 
pilots will be utilized during the ini- 
tial flights. 

Expansion of the Soviet-zone air- 
ports Leipzig, Dresden, and Schoene- 
feld, served by the East German air- 
line, reportedly is being expedited and 
soon will be completed. 








U. S. travelers arriving in Portugal 
in the first 5 months of 1955 totaled 
12,200—an increase of 20 percent over 
the number of arrivals for the like 
period of 1954. In the same 5-month 
period, 7,400 visitors arrived from 
France, a 33-percent increase, and 
5,400 from the United Kingdom, a 
28-percent increase. 

While there was a substantial in- 
crease in U. S. travelers, the rate of 
increase was less than in 1954, when 
there was a 46-percent increase over 
1953. This slowdown in rate of in- 
crease for U. S. visitors in 1955 is 
attributable to the shortage of hotel 
accommodations.—Emb., Lisbon. 





There has been a marked increase 
in the number of passengers and air- 
planes arriving and departing at 
Manila’s International Airport in the 
12 months ended June 30, 1955, a re- 
port by the Philippines Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator indicates. This 
increase amounted to 17,868 passen- 
gers and 930 aircraft movements over 
the number for fiscal year 1953. 





Air Service between Madagascar and 
Rhodesia, via Beira, has been inaug- 
urated by Air France. It is believed 
this service will institute a two-way 
tourist flow across the Mozambique 
Channel of interest to the Rhodesians, 
the Portuguese, and the French. 





Suspension of all air service in 
Nepal, with the exception of the 
Patna-Kathmandu flight, has been an- 
nounced by the Indian Airlines Corps. 
The suspension is due to flood damage 
from monsoon rains. 





energy. The Far East is alive to a new 
spirit and in every country there is 
intense activity in economic planning 
and development. It may be that this 
spirit and activity are more important 
than the planning itself. Come what 
may, the East is in motion and change 
is in the air. 
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King and Queen of Greece Visit 
U. S. Exhibit at Salonika Fair 


To a Royal Queen’s taste were the American home appliances and other 
products exhibited at the U. S. Central Exhibit at the Salonika Interna- 


tional Trade Fair, September 4-25. 
“The American exhibit is the best at the fair, as it should be,” 
Queen Frederika when she and King 


the pavilion for an hour-long inspec- 
tion on the second day of the fair. 
The Royal couple talked with demon- 
strators at the various displays, asked 
questions about their operation, and 
sampled chocolate cakes baked in 
electric ovens by Anatolia College stu- 
dents majoring in home economics. 

Most interesting, perhaps, to King 
Paul was a $1,500 5-room cement block 
farmhouse, purposely left unfinished 
to let the American Farm School 
senior students complete the job grad- 
ually before the fair ended. 

The Royal couple was quite im- 
pressed with the outdoor exhibit of 
large and small tractors turning the 
soil on a small farm, complete with 
livestock and. poultry, all tended by 
students from the American Farm 
School. 

Following an inspection of the 
Trade Information Center and intro- 
ductions to the members of the Trade 
Development Mission, the King and 
Queen watched themselves on the 
“See-Yourself” closed television cir- 
cuit, one of the outstanding exhibits. 

They also enjoyed watching a kin- 
dergarten display where a dozen 
youngsters were engrossed in finger 
painting, crayon work, and seesaws, 
unmindful of their distinguished au- 
dience. 

Before the couple departed from the 
American pavilion, they inspected a 
cloth-weaving machine, watched a 
demonstration of sewing machines, 
examined a motorcycle, and looked 
over a Thunderbird sports car. 

One of the biggest hits of the Amer- 
ican display was the modern gleaming 
white kitchen and home laundry, with 
refrigerators, freezers, ranges, auto- 
matic washers, dryers, and ironers—a 
total of 31 major pieces of equipment. 

Directing this unique demonstration 
of the American home was Miss Doris 


Piper of Cincinnati, Ohio, widely 
known kitchen specialist and home 
economist. 

Questions most frequently asked 


demonstrators and guides, according 
to American representatives at the 
fair, were: “Are these for sale?” and 
“What do they cost?” 

An average of 40,000 visitors a day, 
a record throng, viewed the American 
exhibits, W. Bradley Smith, Manager 
of the U.S. pavilion reported. He said 
that the doors had to be closed several 
times each day to prevent the people 
from being crushed. 
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Leniion Plans Annual 
Agricultural Exhibit 


A display of Great Britain’s finest 
meat animals and agricultural ma- 
chinery is scheduled for December 5-9, 
1955, at Earls Court, London. 

The event, known as the Smithfield 
Show and Agricultural Machinery Ex- 
hibition, has gained a position of im- 
portance to farmers at home and 
abroad. 

A new record number of oversea 
visitors saw this annual exposition in 
1954. In all, 1,120 people from 70 
countries witnessed the exhibition of 
both livestock and mechanical aids 
to farming. Local visitors numbered 
nearly 66,000 during the 5-day run. 

Over 1,300 animals—cattle, sheep, 
and pigs—occupied about one-third of 
the more than 250,000 square feet of 
display space. The remaining two- 
thirds housed some 380 stands in the 
trades sections for the products of 
British and foreign manufacturers. 
On the latter were agricultural and 
horticultural tractors, implements, 
tools, fertilizers, seeds, and equipment 
for the meat trade. 

The exhibition will be staged on 
similar lines this year. Those who 
visit the show from abroad will, on 
producing their passports at the Spe- 
cial Oversea Visitors’ Reception Bu- 
reau, receive the customary free-ad- 
mission facilities. Oversea visitors 
connected with the agricultural in- 
dustry also are provided with a cata- 
log, and a badge commanding the 
special attention of exhibitors, to- 
gether with the exclusive use of a 
staffed and comfortably furnished 
lounge, and a corps of interpreters. 

All applications for tickets and in- 
quiries about the show should be ad- 
dressed to the exhibition manager, 
the Smithfield Show and Agricultural 
Machinery Exhibition, 148 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1, England. 


Denmark’s exports of live animals 
in the first half of 1955 amounted to 
$45 million, or $9.5 million more than 
in the comparable period of 1954, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

The increase was mainly due to 
larger exports of live cattle for 
slaughter, practically all to West Ger- 
many. 


Paris Plans Lavish 
Motor Exposition 


The 42d Annual International Auto 
Show, will be spread out all along the 
city of Paris from October 6 to Octo. 
ber 16. 

The most lavish exposition of jt 
kind ever seen, the Paris show draws 
businessmen and sightseers by the 
thousands. 

Technically, the auto show is con- 
centrated in 2 places—the Grand Pg. 
lais Hall and the Pare des Exhibitions 

-but stores, hotels, nightclubs, cafes, 
and restaurants accent and celebrate 
the wonders of the automobile for 9 
weeks. 

About 1,300 participants represent. 
ing 15 different countries, including 
car manufacturers from Great Britain, 
Italy, and the United States will ap- 
pear in the show. 


Hours of admission are from 9 am 
to 8 p.m. daily at the Grand Palais 
and from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily at 
the Parc des Exhibitions. 


Continued on Page 33) 
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This U. 
ceived for use by American ex- 
hibitors to identify their prod- 
ucts at international trade fairs 


S. A. emblem was con- 


anywhere in the world. The 
emblem also will be prominently 
displayed in U. S. Central EX- 
hibits and Trade Information 
Centers at trade fairs in which 
the Government will be officially 
participating. 

Three-color posters showing 
the emblem, on a red-and-blue 
background with a gray border 
of stylized cogs denoting indus- 


try, are available in two sizes, 
6 by 7 inches and 22 by 25 


inches. Copies may be requested 
from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C., or from the Department’s 
Field Offices. 
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Netherlands Hide . . . 
(Continued from Page 26) 


men’s 19.7 percent. Sandals accounted 
for 8.0 percen t. 

Netherlands foreign trade in foot- 
wear has chanved radically since 
World War II. Refore the war, there 
was a substantial import balance, In 
1948, the number of shoes exported 
practically equaled the number im- 
ported but, since that time, the export 
balance has been growing steadily. 

Netherlands footwear imports to- 
taled 1,617.000 pairs in 1954 and 1,- 
938,000 pairs in 1953, about 3 times 
greater than 1948 imports of 427,000 

rs. 

Tides on the other hand, were 10 
times greater during this period, in- 
creasing to 4,338,000 pairs in 1953 and 
4,413,000 pairs in 1954 from 426,000 
pairs exported in 1948. 

Belgium-Luxembourg, furnishing 
924,422 pairs, was the principal sup- 
plier of the imnorted footwear, West 
Germany sunniied 249.690 pairs and 
the United Kinedom, 106,682 pairs. 

Netherlands footwear now is being 
distributed to all parts of the world, 
put Belgium-Luxembourg was the 
leading foreien market, with pur- 
chases of 1.394.690 pairs of leather and 
part-leather footwear in 1954. Other 
important markets, together with 
quantity imported, were the United 
States, 344.398 nairs: Canada, 295,742 
pairs; United Kinedom, 228,421 pairs: 
Sweden, 176.000 pairs, and Netherlands 
Antilles, 104,442 pairs. 

U. 8. imports consisted primarily of 
footwear of textile or vegetable mate- 
rials with leather or rubber soles. 

Netherlands annual per capita con- 
sumption of all kinds of footwear 
increased from 1.81 pairs in 1952, to 
2.08 pairs in 1953, and to 2.31 pairs in 
1954. Consumption of leather foot- 
wear, included in the above figures, 
rose from 1.14 pairs in 1952, to 1.26 
pairs in 1953; and to 1.31 pairs in 
1954. This growth is attributed to the 
steadily rising economic prosperity in 
the Netherlands.—Cons., Rotterdam. 


Paris Plans . . . 
(Continued from Page 32) 


The exact nature of some of the new 
exhibits are guarded until the open- 
ing date almost as jealously as a top 
fashion designer's creations, and yield 
a§S many delightful surprises. Some of 
the 1955 offerings are expected to be 
a jet-propelled car, a car equipped 
with sliding doors—enabling it to be 
parked in a narrow space—and a 
completely all-plastic auto. 

Experiments are constantly being 
made to lower the center of gravity so 
that vehicles can take sharp bends at 
ahigh rate of speed without swerving. 

The show also will include other 
machines on wheels—buses, motor- 
cycles, and even bicycles. They will be 
shown in special sections. 


September 26, 1955 





Fair Scheduled in Nice, 
France, March ‘56 


The Foire de Nice will be held 
in Nice, France, March 3-19, 1956. 

The fair, billed as a World 
Sample Show and as an Inter- 
national Exposition of Tourism, 
will be housed in a new building 
containing a single exhibit area 
394 feet wide and 591 feet long. 

Twelve countries participated 
in the 1955 fair, and a number 
of American firms reportedly 
were represented through their 
French subsidiaries or licensees. 











Brussels Exhibition 
Regulations Ready 


Officials of the International Exhi- 
bition of Brussels to be held in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, from April to October 
1958 have issued a pamphlet entitled, 
“General Regulations of the Universal 
and International Exhibition, Brus- 
sels, 1958.” 


This 46-page English translation, 
outlines the general administrative 
organization of the fair and cites 
regulations for exhibitors. These reg- 
ulations cover eligibility for accept- 
ance of exhibits, types of exhibits, 
pavilions, sundry expenses, conces- 
sions, restaurants, entertainment, 
meetings, customs, samples, transpor- 
tation, awards, catalogs, and other 
subjects. 

Space reservations can be made be- 
ginning in September 1955, and pri- 
vate firms or industries may build 
separately from the foreign govern- 
ment section using parts of the ter- 
rain now tentatively allocated to Bel- 
gium, according to reports. Such land 
rental is about 500 Belgium francs 
a square meter, but if products are 
sold direct from such rented space, 
the charge is 1,000 francs plus 15 per- 
cent of the gross (50 Belgium francs= 
US$1). 


Copies of the pamphlet giving the 
general regulations may be obtained 
from the Commissariat General of the 
Government, 28 Putterie, Brussels, 
Belgium. 





Nicaragua Gets... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


of the cattle will be used by the In- 
stituto to stock its own stud farm, 
and the remainder will be sold on 
credit to farmers. 

The loan is for a term of 12 years 
and bears interest of 4% percent per 
annum, including the statutory 1-per- 
cent commission charged by the Bank. 


London Prepares for 
October Motor Show 


Preparations for the 40th Motor 
Show at Earls Court, London, Oc- 
tober 19-29, 1955, are being made by 
the organizers, the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders in Picca- 
dilly, London, England. 


Exhibits to be displayed over more 
than 250,000 square feet of stand 
area will include nearly 300 of the 
world’s latest cars in the car and 
coachwork sections; other sections 
will carry exhibits of motor boats and 
marine engines, caravans and light 
trailers, accessories and components, 
tires, and transport service equip- 
ment. 

Foreign visitors to the show will re- 
ceive the customary free-admission 
facilities upon producing their pass- 
ports at the special Oversea Visitors’ 
Reception Bureau. Those visitors con- 
nected with the motor industry also 
are provided with a catalog, buyers’ 
guide, and a badge commanding the 
special attention of exhibitors, to- 
gether with the exclusive use of a 
comfortably furnished lounge, staffed 
by members of the Society’s Overseas 


Department, and a corps of interpret- 
ers. 


All applications for tickets and in- 
quiries about the show should be ad- 
dressed to the exhibition manager, 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, 148 Piccadilly, London, 
W. 1., England. 





Construction Industry in 
Mexico Plans Congress 


Plans for a “First Mexican Congress 
of the Construction Industry” to be 
held November 17-11, 1955, in Mexico, 
have been announced by the National 
Chamber of the Construction Indus- 
try. An exposition of building ma- 
terials of all types will take place 
November 3-20. 

Items to be exhibited include build- 
ing materials, furniture, fixtures, 
elevators, air-conditioners, water puri- 
fiers, electrical and gas household 
appliances, decorative items, trans- 
portation equipment, irrigation sys- 
tems, and light and heavy construc- 
tion machinery of all kinds. 

While the exposition will afford an 
opportunity for U. S. manufacturers 
of products used in the construction 
industry to introduce new items, exist- 
ing import control policy indicates 
that items competitive with Mexican 
products probably would not be too 
successful. 





Amortization will begin October 1, 
1957. The loan is guaranteed by the 
Republic of Nicaragua. 
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U.S. Prepares for New Tariff Conference 





Trade Agreement Negotiations Scheduled 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements issued on 
September 21 formal notice of the intention of the U. S. Government to 
participate, under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended and extended, in multilateral and reciprocal tariff negotiations. 

Announcement of plans for participation in these negotiations was 


made in Department of State press 
release No. 468, August 1, 1955. 

In accordance with past practice 
and the requirements of trade-agree- 
ments legislation, this notice sets in 
motion preparations for the negotia- 
tions, including opportunity for pres- 
entation by interested persons of both 
written and oral views on possible con- 





The text of the September 21 announcement, 
the notices of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, and the 
list of products on which the United States 
may consider granting tariff concessions have 
been published in Department of State Pub- 
lication 5993 

Copies are obtainable from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices; from the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C.; 
or vom the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 30 cents each. 

The notices ard list of products also appear 
in the Federal Register of September 23. 





cessions which may be granted or ob- 
tained, and the determination of peril 
points by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
on all products on which the United 
States will consider the possibility of 
concessions. 

No tariff concessions by the United 
States will be considered in excess of 
the authoritv delegated to the Presi- 
dent in the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955. This act provides that 
no item mav be reduced by more than 
15 percent below the January 1, 1955 
rate, and then by no more than 5 per- 
cent a year over a 3-year period. The 
only exception is that rates which are 
above 50 percent ad valorem, or its 
equivalent based on a representative 
period, may be reduced to 50 percent 
ad valorem over a 3-year period. 


Items Listed May Be Considered 


Attached to the notice was a list of 
products on which the offering of 
concessions by the United States in 
the negotiations may be considered. 

Listing of an item is for the purpose 
of affording interested parties an op- 
portunity to present their views on the 
possibility of a concession, it does not 
necessarily mean that a concession 
will be offered or made on the product. 
No tariff concession will be granted 
by the United States on any product 
not included in this or a subsequent 
published list. 


In its report on the 1955 Extension 
Act, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means suggested that items which 
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may be subject to reduction to 50 per- 
cent ad valorem should, where practi- 
cable, be identified in the published 
list. In the present list, descriptions 
of articles on part or all of which this 
authority may be used are marked 
with an asterisk, but this authority 
may also be used in a few other cases 
on the list if rates are found to be 
over 50 percent or its equivalent. 

In cases of uncertainty as to the 
particular item or items involved in a 
description covered by the asterisk, 
inquiry may be addressed to the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. In calculating 
equivalents of specific rates, the aver- 
age ad valorem incidence of the duty 
on actual imports in 1954 has been 
used as the basis for a presumptive 
determination concerning the height 
of the duty. 


U. S. May Negotiate With Others 


The list includes products of inter- 
est to 25 countries with which the 
United States expects to negotiate. 
The countries, which are all parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, are as follows: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Haiti, India, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Ni- 
caragua, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

If there proves to be a basis for ne- 
gotiation, the United States mav also 
negotiate with some additional GATT 
countries. Besides negotiating directly 
with the United States, other countries 
participating in the negotiations are 
also expected to negotiate among 
themselves. 

The United States hopes to obtain, 
through the forthcoming negotiations, 
new concessions of benefit to U. S. 
trade. The concessions that the 
United States will offer will be offered 
solely for this purpose or for the 
purpose of making compensation for 
the recent action of the United States 
increasing certain rates of duty on 
bicycles. 

As required by law, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information also gave 
notice that it will receive views of in- 
terested persons concerning any as- 
pect of the proposed negotiations. 
The members of the Committee for 


Reciprocity Information and the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements are 
same. They include a member of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission and re 
sentatives from the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, Defense, Agricy. 
ture, Commerce, Labor, and Interior 
and the International Cooperation Ad. 
ministration. 


Presentation of Views Invited 


Domestic producers, importers, and 
other interested persons are invited 
to present views and all possible perti. 
nent information about products on 
the published list. Information ig algo 
requested on or about any product 
which may be covered by the require- 
ment in trade-agreement legislation 
that no action be taken to decrease 
the duty on any article where the 
President finds that such reduction 
would threaten domestic production 
needed for projected national defense 
requirements. 

Submissions may also be presented 
concerning wages which are substand- 
ard in the exporting country in ac- 
cordance with the policy recom- 
mended in the President’s message to 
Congress of March 30, 1954, relating 
to avoidance of concessions in such 
cases. All views and information will 
be carefully considered in arriving ata 
decision as to whether or not a con- 
cession should be offered by the United 
States on each product. 

There is no limitation on the prod- 
ucts on which the United States may 
request concessions. Domestic pro- 
ducers or exporters interested in de- 
veloping markets in the other coun- 
tries involved are invited to present 
suggestions to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information as to prod- 
ucts on which concessions should be 
sought in various countries and the 
extent to which existing customs 
treatment should be modified to per- 
mit development of trade in those 
markets. 


The Department of Commerce also 
furnishes the  Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements with 
studies of the trade, the tariff treat- 
ment, and other facts regarding ar- 
ticles exported from the United States 
on which the United States might 
consider seeking concessions in the 
negotiations. 

Hearings before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information will open on 
October 31. Applications for oral pres- 
entation of views and information 
should be presented to the Committee 
not later than 12 noon, October 11. 
Persons desiring to be heard should 
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submit written briefs or state- 
ments to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information by 12 noon, Oc- 
tober 17. 

Only those persons will be heard 
who presented written briefs or state- 
ments and filed applications to be 
neard by the date indicated. 

Details concerning the submission 
of briefs and applications to be heard 
are contained in the Committee’s no- 
tice. 

The U. S. Tariff Commission also 
announced on September 21 that it 
would hold public hearings beginning 
October 31 in connection with its 
“peril point” investigation, as requir- 
ed by section 3(a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, on the 
extent to which U. S. concessions on 
listed products may be made in the 
negotiations without causing or 
threatening serious injury to a domes- 
tic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. Copies of the 
notice of the Tariff Commission may 
be obtained from the Commission. 

Views and information received by 
the Tariff. Commission will be made 
available to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information for consideration 
by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements. Persons whose 
interests relate only to import prod- 
ucts included in the list published on 
September 21 and who have appeared 
before the Tariff Commission need 
not—but may if they wish—appear 
also before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, if they apply in 
accordance with the procedures of 
that Committee. 

_Persons wishing to suggest addi- 
tional items on which U. S. import 
concessions may be considered, and 
which do not appear in a published 
list, should present their views to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. 


Commodities Added 
To Positive List 


Certain industrial, scientific, and 
professional instrument and equip- 
ment items used in atomic energy re- 
search and production, formerly li- 
censed for export by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, now will be licensed 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has announced. 

Owing to increased general research 
and industrial application of these 
commodities, AEC has announced that 
it no longer exercises control over 
these commodities. However, their 
strategic value requires continued ex- 
port control. 

Uranium and thorium source mate- 
rials, special nuclear materials, and 
facilities for the production or utili- 
zation of special nuclear materials, 
continue to be licensed for export by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Effective September 26, the items 
added to BFC’s Positive List of Com- 
modities requiring individual export 
licenses to all destinations except 
Canada include: All types of dosi- 
meters and dosimeter charger readers, 
specified types of electrometer tubes, 
Geiger-Mueller counters, mass spec- 
trometers and mass spectographs, neu- 
tron and scintillation counters. 

All outstanding export licenses for 
these commodities issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission will re- 
main valid until their date of expi- 
ration, BFC said. 


The announcement, together with 
a complete list of the affected com- 
modities and their Schedule B num- 
bers, is published in BFC’s Current 
Export Bulletin No. 755, September 8. 
Copies may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of its Field 
Offices, at 10 cents each. 
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Exim Bank Authorizes 


Four Credit Lines 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the authoriza- 
tion of four exporter credit lines to as- 
sist U. S. exporters in financing the 
sale abroad of productive capital 
equipment and related services of U.S. 
origin as follows: 

$210,000 to assist the Stardrill-Key- 
stone Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., in finan- 
cing its export sales of cable and ro- 
tary drilling machines and tools. 

$130,000 to assist Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., in financing 
its export sales of machinery and 
equipment for the processing and han- 
a of foods, feeds, and other mate- 
rials. 

$450,000 to assist the Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in financing its 
export sales of heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning equipment, ma- 
chine tools, and sugar, coffee, and 
rice-mill machinery. 

$100,000 to assist Sciaky Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., in financing its export 
sales of electrical resistance welding 
equipment. 

Under these lines of credit the ex- 
porter is required to obtain payment : 
in cash of not less than 20 percent of 
the invoice value of each export sale 
to be financed and to participate by 
carrying not less than 25 percent of 
the deferred payments. The Export- 
Import Bank then will guarantee 
against default without recourse to 
the exporter up to 75 percent of the 
deferred payments on each sale. Thus 
the exporter is enabled to carry the 
obligations of the foreign importer 
with assurance, or to sell them to com- 
mercial banks or other financial insti- 
tutions in the United States desig- 
nated by him. Interest rates on obli- 
gations are to be not less than 5 per- 
cent per annum payable not less fre- 
quently than semiannually. 

These actions bring to 112 the num- 
ber of exporter credit lines established 
by the bank since this program was 
inaugurated in November 1954. Lines 
of credit authorized to date under the 
program total $153,860,000. 





Para-Aminosalicylic Acid 


Imports Under Inquiry 


The U. S. Tariff Commission an- 
nounced on September 19 an investiga- 
tion, under the “escape clause” of the 
Tariff Act, into the imports of para- 
aminosalicylic acid and salts thereof 
in bulk, not in dossage, form, classifi- 
able under paragraph 28(a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

This follows an application by the 
Sumner Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., 
claiming that imports have increased, 
under the trade-agreement reduction 
in duty, to the point of serious injury. 
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CCC Barter Operations Total 
$282 Million in Fiscal 1955 


Barter contracts with an export value of $27 million negotiated by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in June brought the total of these 
contracts for the fiscal year 1955 to approximately $282 million, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has reported. 

The barter contracts provide for acceptance by CCC of strategic and 


other storable materials in exchange 
for CCC-owned agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The large total for the year—more 
than 2% times the $110 million in con- 
tracts negotiated during the entire first 
5 years of CCC barter operations— 
reflects the Department’s expanded 
efforts to increase exports of CCC- 
owned agricultural commodities. 

Deliveries of agricultural commodi- 
ties to barter contractors totaled 
$24,112,000 in June, 1955, as compared 
with similar deliveries of $18,310,000 
in May. Strategic and other materials 
delivered by barter contractors to CCC 
in June totaled $15,678,000, as com- 
pared with $13,542,000 in May. For 
the entire 1955 fiscal year, deliveries 
of agricultural commodities to con- 
tractors totaled $124,604,000 and de- 
liveries of strategic and other ma- 
terials to CCC totaled $82,572,000. 

The higher rate of deliveries of CCC 
commodities for export as compared 
with the materials received in ex- 
change reflects the Department’s con- 
tinuing efforts to expedite commodity 
deliveries and thereby reduce handling 
costs. The difference in rate of de- 
liveries is covered by cash deposits or 
irrevocable letters of credit in favor 
of CCC. Since barter contracts pro- 
vide for delivery periods of as much 
as 2 years, deliveries through June 
30 against fiscal year 1955 barter con- 
tracts represent a normal lag be- 
tween contracts and deliveries. 

Any CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities available for export may gen- 
erally be delivered against these con- 
tracts, except where supplemental 
stockpile material is involved. In this 
case, agricultural commodities are 
presently limited to dairy products, 
wheat, corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, and rice. 

Export destinations of agricultural 





commodities delivered in the fiscal 
year 1955 included the following 29 
countries in Africa, Asia, Europe, North 
America, and South America: Austria, 
Belgium, Colombia, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Egypt, England, Formosa, France, 
West Germany, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Scot- 
land, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, Turkey, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Materials Go to Other Agencies 


In most instances, materials deliver- 
ed under barter contracts have been 
turned over to other Government 
agencies, CCC being reimbursed in 
full. Some materials are held by CCC 
and appear in CCC inventories. Such 
quantities as are within the long-term 
stockpile objectives will be transferred 
to other agencies as appropriated 
funds are made available. The re- 
mainder which has been acquired 
against the supplemental stockpile 
will be held for the account of CCC. 
In such instances, handling costs in 
the form of storage charges and de- 
terioration are considerably less for 
the materials than for the agricul- 
tural commodities for which they were 
acquired. 


The expansion of barter activities 
in the fiscal year 1955 is attributed 
largely to passage of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954—Public Law 480. Although 
barter was authorized in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, barter was reemphasized 
and strengthened by Title III, Public 
Law 480. 

CCC will continue to barter agri- 


— 


cultural commodities for both nop. 
strategic and strategic materials, The 
following are among the strategic ma. 
terials for which CCC will currently 
consider barter proposals: Aluminum; 
antimony; asbestos (amosite) ; bauxite 
(Surinam type), and bauxite (refrac. 
tory grade); beryl ore; bismuth; chro- 
mite (chemical, metallurgical, or re. 
fractory); cobalt metal; graphite 
(Ceylon); iodine; magnesium; manga- 
nese ore (chemical grade, types A and 
B); mica (muscovite blocks, stained 
and better; muscovite film; museo- 
vite splittings; and phlogopite split- 
tings); nickel; platinum; palladium; 
rare earths (sodium sulfates); selen- 
ium; shellac; and tale (steatite 
blocks). 


CCC’s ability to conclude barter pro- 
posals for any material from time to 
time will, of course, depend upon con- 
siderations such as availability of re- 
quirements, existing commitments, and 
market conditions, CCC is not ina 
position to consider any new offers 
of metallurgical grade chromite or 
ferrochromium at the present time. 
Any offers of materials or requests for 
further information concerning the 
barter program should be addressed to 
the Barter and Stockpiling Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. $. Government Printing 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or 
money order payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 
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